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Tue Minnetonka conference proved in all 
respects a thorough success. The attendance 
of over 600 ranks it as third in the history 
of the Association, coming next after the 
banner conferences at Magnolia and at Nar- 
ragansett. The absence of some of the prom- 
inent librarians through the apposition of date 
with the commencement season of several 
eastern colleges, notably Harvard, Yale and 
Amherst, led to a feeling in favor of holding 
the conference at some other time of the year 
than in the summer, and the selection of 
Louisville as next year’s meeting place will 
probably fix the date of the coming confer- 
ence for the late spring. The choice of local- 
ity is always an important and much debated 
one, but it was interesting to note the general 
tone of good feeling that seemed to underlie 
discussion of this as of other problems; in- 
deed, the conference was remarkably free 
from the unfortunate electioneering spirit 
that has prevailed at some recent meetings. 
Even the debated question of headquarters 
did not seriously disturb the amicable rela- 
tions. After much consideration and marked 
evidences of disagreement with regard to 
the best course to pursue, the new Execu- 
tibe board has voted that the headquarters 
of the Association be located in Chicago, 
the matter being referred to this body 
with power by the Council. Though the 
housing problems and local arrangements at 
Minnetonka were unusually difficult, they 
were given careful attention and the hos- 
pitality of the Twin City hosts was un- 

bounded. Special acknowledgment should be 
made of the efforts of Mr. H. W. Wilson, 
who added to the conference a new feature 
in a paper, the Daily Cumulative, which was 

distributed gratuitously each morning. 


“THE report of the Committee on the re- 
vision of the A. L. A. constitution headed 
by Dr. Putnam and Mr. Andrews was one of 
the most important features of the conference. 


It adopted the plan of making the Executive 
board really an executive agent and making 
the Council a deliberative and more largely 
representative body, as was primarily planned, 
separating from the latter the executive func- 
tions which had come into its hands, pre- 
venting the fulfilment of its original purpose. 
As a result of this latter development, the 
American Library Institute had meanwhile 
been organized to take up the deliberative 
functions originally covered by the Council 
plan. It had been proved time and time 
again that the Council was too large for ad- 
ministrative purposes and that its hasty and 
crowded meetings could not be properly de- 
liberative, while the success of the one Insti- 
tute meeting at Atlantic City had shown how 
useful the real deliberation of a largely repre- 
sentative organization could be made. If the 
Council plan is finally adopted at the next 
conference of the A. L. A,, it is probable that 
the Institute will give over its functions to 
the Council and that the danger of having 
two possible rival bodies in the A. L. A. and 
the A. L. I. will be averted. The plan of in- 
cluding in the membership the past presidents 
and presidents of the affiliated societies gives 
features of continuity and weight to the 
Council, whose value cannot be too much 
emphasized. Other changes were made in the 
constitution, but none of them of equal im- 
portance. The constitution in its revised 
form will be printed in an early number of 
the LrpraRY JOURNAL. 


PresipeNT Bostwick’s address on The li- 
brarian as a censor, in addition to the literary 
quality which always marks his addresses, 
had a peculiar timeliness in view of the deluge 
of actually bad books which are now reck- 
lessly offered by publishers to the American 
public. In pointing out that the library which 
cannot purchase everything must in the proc- 
ess of selection discriminate and become more 
or less a censor, he emphasizes the respon- 
sibility of librarians for their purchases and 
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their offerings of books to the public. The 
Book-buying committee proposed an easy way 
out of the difficulties both of choice and of 
price, in a plan to permit the choice of books 
and the purchase for libraries to a paid offi- 
cial, who would save libraries both the ex- 
pense and tribulations of an order depart- 
ment. The report of the committee outlined 
this scheme and Mr. Cutter presented it at 
length in his paper discussing the report. If 
all this work — and the “if” is the pith of the 
question — could be put into the hands of an 
omniscient person who could do all things 
well, a great deal of money and vexation 
could be saved; but the difficulties would be, 
first, in getting a librarian to give over this 
function to any outside person, and second, in 
obtaining a person who could handle such a 
task. One who knew always how to buy or 
how to publish the right thing would be so 
much in demand in the commercial world and 
could make so large a fortune for himself in 
the publishing business or any other, that it 
would be difficult to secure his services for 
the A. L. A. It should be added, however, 
that both this report and that of the Commit- 
tee on book-buying were of great practical 
value and should be carefully read and 
heeded in many respects by the librarian who 
would do the best service at the least cost. 


Tne oft-repeated charge that librarians do 
not read received practical demonstration of 
its fallaciousness in the devotion of one en- 
tire session of the conference to a book sym- 
posium. Planned by Mrs. Fairchild, who un- 
fortunately was absent, this proved to be one 
of the most interesting features of the con- 
ference. The fifteen-minute papers, and es- 
pecially Miss Askew’s, were delightful essays 
on books and their practical use, and the 
sharp shooting volley of two-minute contri- 
butions which followed proved an amusing as 
well as a helpful and inspiring contribution to 
the subject. It is well that the inside of books 
as well as the outside of them should thus be 
brought to the attention of librarians, and 
there was a literary quality to this session 
which the ordinary session is apt to lack. 
To the critical observer also it was interest- 
ing to note the excellent standards of ap- 
praisal and comparison that characterized 


these talks. The plan was in happy sequence 
to Mr. Andrew’s scheme for the Asheville 
conference, where he was president, in 
which different lines of books were treated 
bibliographically, and it awakened a general 
desire that such a symposium should be a 
feature of each conference. 


One of the papers read before the Biblio- 
graphical society of America, and also read 
by special request before the small libraries 
session of the catalog section, was Mr. Wil- 
son’s plan, the pith of which was given in the 
June Lrprary JouRNAL, for a co-operative lino- 
type catalog. Itis not probable that any other 
form of catalog will displace the card catalog 
as an index to the contents of a library or 
for a repertory guiding to the contents of 
other libraries, but the card catalog has its 
limitations, and is specially unsuitable to the 
large number of users who want not a partic- 
ular book or a specific line of books, but de- 
sire to make choice from the riches of 
the library. The A. L. A. catalog was a 
great help in this direction. Mr. Wilson 
now promises an annotated catalog of fic- 
tion numbering approximately 2500 titles 
and an annotated juvenile list of about the 
same size which can be furnished to libraries 
in editions or in single copies in place of 
special catalogs made by each library for 
itself. He proposes further that any library 
may order from this catalog a select catalog 
utilizing only titles in the particular library ; 
and it will be interesting to see whether this 
can be worked out on a commercial basis. 
The careful investigation given to co-opera- 
tive card cataloging previous to its assump- 
tion by the Library of Congress showed that 
it was extremely difficult to handle selective 
publications on any basis which would cover 
its cost, and the large expense of the Library 
of Congress card organization in comparison 
with the direct return has confirmed only too 
well the difficulties of doing such work on a 
commercial basis. It is to be hoped that Mr. 
Wilson’s plan may have the full support of 
libraries large and small, and that every effort 
will be made to test it under the best prac- 
ticable conditions. The library world is cer- 
tainly indebted to him for his willingness to 
make the experiment. 
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THE LIBRARIAN AS A CENSOR: ADDRESS OF THE PRESIDENT, AMERICAN 
LIBRARY ASSOCIATION, LAKE MINNETONKA CONFERENCE, 1908 


a By Artuur E. Bostwick, Chief Circulation Dept., N. Y. Public Library 


“SomE are born great; some achieve great- 
ness; some have greatness thrust upon them.” 
It is in this last way that the librarian has 
become a censor of literature. Originally the 
custodian of volumes placed in his care by 
others, he has ended by becoming in these 
latter days much else, including a selector 
and a distributor, his duties in the former 
capacity being greatly influenced and modified 
by the expansion of his field in the latter. As 
the library’s audience becomes larger, as its 
educational functions spread and are brought 
to bear on more and more of the young and 
immature, the duty of sifting its material be- 
comes more imperative. I am not referring 
now to the necessity of selection imposed 
upon us by lack of funds. A man with five 
dollars to spend can buy only five dollars’ 
worth from a stock worth a hundred, and it is 
unfair to say that he has “rejected” the un- 
bought ninety-five dollars’ worth. Such a 
selection scarcely involves censorship, and 
we may cheerfully agree with those who say 
that from this point of view the librarian is 
not called upon to be a censor at all. But 
there is another point of view. A man, we 
will say, is black-balled at a club because of 
some unsavory incident in his life. Is it fair 
to class him simply with the fifty million peo- 
ple who still remain outside of the club? He 
would, we will say, have been elected but for 
the incident that was the definite cause of his 
rejection. So there are books that would 
have been welcome on our library shelves but 
for some one objectionable feature, whose 
appearance on examination ensures their ex- 
clusion — some glaring misstatement, some 
immoral tendency, some offensive matter or 
manner. These are distinctly rejected candi- 
dates. And when the library authority, 
whether librarian, book committee, or paid 
expert, points out the objectionable feature 
that bars out an otherwise acceptable book 
the function exercised is surely censorship. 

May any general laws be laid down on this 
subject? 

Let us admit at the outset that there is ab- 
solutely no book that may not find its place 
on the shelves of some library and perform 


there its appointed function. From this point 
of view every printed page is a document, a 
record of something, material, as the French 
say, pour servir; from a mass of such material 
neither falsity, immorality nor indecency can 
exclude it. I do not speak at this time, there 
fore, of the library as a storehouse of data 
for the scholar and the investigator, but 
rather of the collection for the free use of 
the general public and especially of collections 
intended for circulation. It is to these that 
the censorship to which I have alluded may 
properly apply and upon these it is generally 
exercised. I know of no more desirable clas- 
sification of books for our present purpose 
than the old three categories — the Good, the 
True, and the Beautiful. Those books that 
we desire, we want because they fall under 
one or more of these three heads — they must 
be morally beneficial, contain accurate infor- 
mation or satisfy the esthetic sense in its 
broadest meaning. Conversely we may ex- 
clude a book because it lacks goodness, truth 
or beauty. We may thus reject it on one or 
more of the three following grounds: bad- 
ness —that is undesirable moral teaching or 
effect; falsity —that is, mistakes, errors or 
misstatements of fact; and ugliness — matter 
or manner offensive to our sense of beauty, 
fitness or decency. The first and third quali- 
ties, badness and ugliness, are often wrongly 
confounded, and as I desire therefore to speak 
of them together, we will now take up the 
second, namely, falsity or lack of truth. 
Strangely enough, among all reasons for ex- 
cluding books this is perhaps least often 
heard. Possibly this is because it applies only 
to non-fiction, and apparently in the minds of 
many non-fiction is desirable simply because 
it is what it is. Again, the application of this 
test to any particular book can generally be 
made only by an expert. The librarian needs 
no‘ adviser to tell him whether or not a book 
is immoral or indecent, but he cannot so eas- 
ily ascertain whether the statements in a work 
on history, science or travel are accurate. 
This lack of expert knowledge is bad enough 
when inaccuracy or falsity of statement is in- 
voluntary on the author’s part. But of late 
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we have in increasing numbers a class of 
books whose authors desire to deceive the 
public — to make the reader take for authen- 
tic history, biography or description what is 
at best historical fiction. Again, the increas- 
ing desire to provide information for children 
and to interest the large class of adults who 
are intellectually young but who still prefer 
truth to fictitious narrative, has produced 
countless books in which the writer has at- 
tempted to state facts, historical, scientific or 
otherwise, in as simple, and at the same time 
as striking, language as possible. Unfortu- 
nately, with some noteworthy exceptions, per- 
sons with comprehensive knowledge of a sub- 
ject are generally not able to present it in 
the desired way. “Co-operation is therefare 
necessary, and it is not always properly or 
thoroughly carried out, even where the ne- 
cessity for it is realized. Proper co-opera- 
tion between the expert and the popularizer 
involves (1) the selection and statement of 
the facts by the former; (2) their restatement 
and arrangement of the latter; and (3) the 
revision of this arrangement by the former. 
It is this third process that is often omitted 
even in serious cyclopedic work, and the re- 
sult is inaccuracy. Often, however, there is 
no co-operation at all; the writer picks up his 
facts from what he considers reliable sources, 
puts them into eminently readable shape, 
dwelling on what seem to him striking feat- 
ures, heightening contrasts here and slurring 
ver distinctions or transitions there. This 
process produces what scientific men call con- 
temptuously “newspaper science,” and we 
have as well newspaper history, newspaper 
sociology and so on. They fill the pages not 
only of our daily press, but of our monthly 
magazines and of too many of the books that 
stand on our library shelves. It is unfair to 
blame the newspapers alone for their exist- 
ence; in fact, some of the best simple presen- 
tations of valuable information that. we have 
appear in the daily press. Then there are the 
text books. Any librarian who has ever tried 
to select a few of the best of one kind — say 
elementary arithmetics—to place on_ his 
shelves, knows that their name is legion and 
that differences between them are largely con- 
fined to compilers’ names and publishers’ im- 
prints. In part they are subject to the same 
sources of error as the popularized works and 
in addition to the temptation to hasty, 


scamped or stolen work due to some publish- 
er’s or teacher’s cupidity. This catalog might 
be extended indefinitely, but even now we be- 
gin to see the possibilities of rejection on the 
ground of falsity and inaccuracy. I believe 
that the chief menace to the usefulness of the 
public libraries lies, not as some believe in the 
reading of frankly fictitious narrative, but in 
the use of false or misleading history, biogra- 
phy, science and art. Not the crude or inar- 
tistic printing of toy money, but the counter- 
feiting of real money, is a menace to the cir- 
culating medium. 

Against such debasement of the sterling 
coin of literature it is the duty of the libra- 
rian to fight; and he cannot do it single- 
handed. Some things he should and does 
know; he is able to tell whether the subject 
matter is presented in such a way as to be of 
value to his readers; he can tell whether the 
simple and better known facts of history and 
science are correctly stated; he is often an 
authority in one or more subjects in which 
he is competent to advise as an expert; but 
only the ideal paragon, sometimes described 
but never yet incarnated, can qualify simul- 
taneously as an expert in all branches of sci- 
ence, philosophy, art and literature. The li- 
brarian must have expert advisers. 

Nor are these so difficult to obtain. The 
men who know are the very ones that are 
interested in the library’s welfare and are 
likely to help it without compensation. And 
in the smaller places where the variety and 
extent of special knowledge is less compre- 
hensive the ground covered by the library's 
collection is also less, and the advice that it 
needs is simpler. The advice should if pos- 
sible be personal and definite. No amount of 
lists, I care not who prepares or annotates 
them, can take the place of the friend at one’s 
elbow who is able and willing to give aid 
just when and exactly where it is needed. 
As well might the world’s rulers dismiss all 
their cabinet ministers and govern from text- 
books on law and ethics. The formula, the 
treatise, the bibliography — we must still have 
all these, but they must be supplemented by 
personal advice. And competent advisers 
exist, as I have said, in almost every place. 
The local clergy on questions of religion, and 
often on others, too; the school principal on 
history and economics, the organist on music, 
the village doctor on science—some such 
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men will always be found able and glad to 
give advice on these subjects or some others; 
and the place is small indeed that does not in- 
clude one or two enthusiasts, collectors of 
insects or minerals or antiquities, who have 
made themselves little authorities on their 
pet hobbies and may possibly be the greatest 
or the only living authorities on those local 
phases that particularly interest the local li- 
brarian. It will do the librarian no harm to 
hunt these men out and ask their aid; pos- 
sibly his own horizon will broaden a little 
with the task and his respect for the com- 
munity in which he works will grow as he 
performs it. 

But what if two of our doctors disagree? 
Then follow the advice of both. It might be 
disastrous for a patient to take two kinds of 
medicine, but it can never hurt a library to 
contain books on both sides of a question, 
whether it be one of historical fact, of re- 
ligious dogma, or of scientific theory. This 
may not be pressed too far; the following of 
one side may be beneath our notice. It is not 
absolutely necessary, for instance, for a small 
popular circulating library to contain works 
in advocacy of the flatness of the earth or of 
the tenets of the angel dancers of Hacken- 
sack; but it is essential that such a library 
should make accessible to its readers the facts 
of the Reformation as stated by both Catholic 
and Protestant writers, histories of the Amer- 
ican Civil War written from both the south- 
ern and northern standpoints, geological 
works both asserting and denying the exist- 
ence of a molten core in the earth’s interior. 
An impartial book is hard to find; it is a 
thing of value, but I am not sure that two 
partisan books, one on each side, with the 
reader as judge, do not constitute a winning 
combination. Against violent and personal 
polemics, of course, the librarian must set 
his face. All such are candidates for rejec- 
tion. It is fortunate for us in this regard that 
we are supplying the needs of all creeds, all 
classes and all schools. Each must and 
should have its own literature while each 
protests against violent attacks on its own 
tenets. Such protests, while often unjustified, 
are helping us to weed out our collections. 

So much for deficiency in truth as a cause for 
rejection. Now let us consider deficiency in 
goodness and deficiency in beauty: or stated 
positively, badness and ugliness. These two 


things are confounded by many of us. Is this 
because the great majority of librarians to-day 
are of the sex that judges largely by intuition 
and often by instinctive notions of beauty and 
fitness? To most women, I believe all ugli 
ness is sinful, and all sin is ugly. Now sin is 
morally ugly, without doubt, but it may not 
be esthetically so. And goodness may be 
esthetically repulsive. Badness and ugliness 
in books are both adequate grounds for re- 
jection, but they need not coexist. Some of 
the worst books are artistically praiseworthy 
and would be well worth a place of honor on 
our shelves if their beauty alone were to 
move us. On the other hand, some books 
that are full of impropriety or even of in- 
decency are absolutely unimpeachable from a 
moral standpoint. 

Shakespeare and the Bible are often inde- 
cent without being in the least immoral. 
“Raffles” is in no wise indecent, but is danger- 
ously immoral. Bernard Shaw is often both 
indecent and immoral while at the same time 
so astoundingly clever that we stand gaping 
at him with our mouths wide open while he 
tosses down our throats the most unsavory 
things. 

What, then, is the distinction between bad- 
ness and ugliness? For our present purpose 
I believe it to be this: badness depends on 
immutable laws, while ugliness, at any rate 
that of the kind which concerns us here, 
is a matter of convention. Virtue, with all 
due apologies to Mr. Lecky and to many 
other eminent scholars, has certain standards 
that do not vary with place or time. Let us 
grant that a given act may be good to-day 
and bad to-morrow, good in Tasmania and 
bad in Pennsylvania; this is beside the ques- 
tion. We have here to do with the classifica- 
tion of this particular act in certain fixed cat- 
egories that of themselves remain bad or 
good. The act of cutting off a man’s head 
may be good if the cutter is the public execu- 
tioner, and bad if he be a private citizen; one 
may shoot an attacking highwayman but not 
an innocent friend. The reason for these 
differences, however, is that in one case the 
killing is murder while in the other it is not; 
murder itself always was and always will 
be bad. 

Impropriety or indecency, on the other 
hand, is purely arbitrary. Personally I am 
inclined to think this true of all beauty, but 
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it is unnecessary to obtrude this view here. 
Impropriety is a violation of certain social 
customs, and although I should be the last 
to question the observance of those customs, 
we must grant, I think, that they rest on 
foundations quite other than those of right 
and wrong. In fact decency, instead of being 
on the same plane with morality, comes nearer 
to being properly ranked with those fixed 
categories mentioned above, which are them- 
selves always good or bad, but which may or 
may not include a given act, according to cir- 
cumstances. Murder is always bad, but 
whether the taking of life is or is not murder 
depends on the circumstances; it may depend 
entirely on motive. So indecency is always 
bad, but whether a given act or object is or 
is not indecent depends on circumstances; it 
may depend not only on motive but on local- 
ity or environment. Objects and acts of the 
highest sanctity in one country may be re- 
garded as low and vulgar in another —the 
standard varies from class to class, from one 
occupation to another; almost from family to 
family. One may mention, in all innocence, 
that which may bring a blush to the cheek of 
some listener, simply because of this instabil- 
ity of standard in the matter of impropriety. 
To this class of things particularly refers the 
celebrated dictum: “There is no thing in 
heaven or earth, Horatio, but thinking makes 
it so.” This is unexceptionable Christian 
Science, but it is not quite true. A higher 
authority than Shakespeare has asserted that 
by thinking one cannot make a single hair 
white or black; ard this surely accords with 
the results of experience. Likewise no one 
by thinking can make badness goodness or the 
reverse. But whether a thing be improper or 
not depends entirely on thinking. Thinking 
makes it so. It is improper for a Moham- 
medan woman to expose her face in public 
because she thinks it is, and because that 
thought is an ingrained part of her existence. 
But although the Persian sect of Assassins 
thought with all their hearts that murder was 
good, it was still very evil. Are we getting 
too far away from the censorship of books? 
I think not. See the bearing of all this. 

If a book is really bad —if it teaches that 
evil is good or that it makes no difference it 
ought to be rejected uncompromisingly, de- 
spite the fact that it is void of impropriety or 
even artistically admirable. But if it is mo- 


rally unobjectionable and yet contains that 
which is improper or indecent, it is then 
proper to inquire whether the degree and 
kind of this indecency is such as to condemn 
it, particularly taking into account the condi- 
tion, the intelligence and the age of those who 
would be likely to read it, and also the time 
and the readers for whom, if it is an old 
book, its author originally wrote it. With 
increasing civilization there are certain 
things that become more and more indecent, 
and others that become less and less so, 
owing to the shifting of points of view. 

Let us now take up more specifically moral 
badness as a cause for rejection. We occa- 
sionally meet people who hold that the men- 
tion of anything morally bad in a book con- 
demns it; while, on the other hand, some 
would admit books whose atmosphere reeks 
with evil; whose bad characters live bad lives 
and speak bad thoughts, so long as the writer 
in his own person does not commend evil or 
teach that it is good. Both these extremes 
are to be avoided. Surely we have outlived 
the idea that innocence and ignorance are the 
same thing. “You can’t touch pitch,” says 
the proverb, “and not be defiled.” Granted; 
yet we may look at pitch, or any other dirt, 
and locate it, without harm; nay, we must 
do so if we want to keep out of it. This is 
not saying that it is well to seek out descrip- 
tions of evil, or to dwell om them, in a work 
of fiction. Things necessary in the study of 
medicine, folk-lore or law may be abhorrent 
in a narrative intended for amusement, al- 
though the advent of the “problem” novel — 
the type of fiction in which the narrative form 
is often merely the sugar coating for the pill — 
introduces confusion here into any rule that 
we may lay down. But however foolish it is 
to insist that the very existence of evil be 
concealed from readers of fiction, since evil 
is anormal constituent of the world as we find 
it, it is certainly fair to object to a dwelling 
upon evil phases of life to such an extent that 
the resulting impression is a distortion of the 
truth. This distortion may be so great as to 
make it proper to reject the book wholly on 
the ground of falsity. A filling of the canvas 
with lurid tints is apt to convey —or at any 
rate is often so done as to convey —the idea 
that the existence of the evil that the writer 
depicts is a matter of indifference. A man need 
not stop to assert his belief that theft is 
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wrong whenever he tells the story of a rob- 
bery, but it is quite possible to tell a tale of 
theft in such a way as to leave an impression 
that it is a venial offense and to weaken in the 
reader the moral inhibition that must be his 
chief reliance in time of temptation. And for 
“theft,” here we may substitute any form of 
moral dereliction that you may desire. One 
of the most potent vehicles of moral down- 
fall of any kind is the impression that “every- 
body does it” —that some particular form of 
wrongdoing is well-nigh universal and is 
looked upon with leniency by society in gen- 
eral. The man who steals from his employer 
or who elopes with his neighbor's wife is nine 
times out of ten a willing convert to this 
view. A book that conveys such an idea is 
really more dangerous than one which openly 
advocates wrong doing. There can be little 
difference of opinion here. There may be 
more in regard to the policy of telling the 
whole truth regarding a state of things that 
is morally very bad. It may be fatal to a 
patient to let him know how ill he is. And 
may it not also be injurious to a young man 
or a young woman to expose the amount of 
evil that really lies before them in this world? 
There is plausibility in this argument, but it 
is out of date. There is much philosophy in 
the modern paradoxical slang phrase: “Cheer 
up! the worst is yet to come!” And indeed 
if there is any superlative badness ahead of 
us, it is better that we should know it, rather 
than cultivate a false cheerfulness, based on 
misinformation, with the certainty of dis- 
illusionment. The Egyptians were right when 
they set a skeleton at their feasts. It was not 
to make the feasts gloomy, but to make the 
skeleton a familiar object by association; to 
accustom the feasters to think about death, 
how to avoid it as long as possible and how 
to meet it when inevitable. We should there- 
fore welcome the truth in any book, unless it 
is that “half truth,” which the poet tells us 
is “ever the blackest of lies,” or unless it is so 
stated as to violate the canons of decency, in 
which case, as we have already seen, its re- 
jection must be based on different considera- 
tions entirely. 

It is these canons of decency, after all, that 
give the librarian his sleepless nights, not only 
because they are so frequently confounded 
with canons of morality, but because, as we 
have already seen, they are arbitrary and 
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variable. Consider the one case of French 
fiction. Mr. Wister has told librarians that 
all subjects are “fit for fiction.” This is in- 
teresting as an academic thesis, but when the 
French proceed to act upon it, the Anglo- 
Saxon catches his breath. Books, like men, 
when they are in Rome must do as the 
Romans do, and whatever may be proper in 
Paris, an American public library is justified 
in requiring its books to respect American 
prejudices. This is true, at any rate, of books 
in the English language, even if they are 
translations from a tongue whose users have 
other customs and other prejudices. But 
how about these books in the original? Can 
we assume that books in the French language 
are for Frenchmen and that our censorship of 
them is to be from the French and not the 
American point of view? Or shall we hold 
that they are to be read wholly or in part by 
persons whose mother-tongue is English and 
whose ideas of the proprieties are Anglo- 
Saxon? And shall we bear in mind also that 
the reading public of a work of French fiction 
excludes in France the “young person” of 
whom the American library public is largely 
made up? This is only one of the perplexing 
questions that confront the American libra- 
rian in this field. Every one must struggle 
with it for himself, having in mind the force 
and direction of his own local sentiment; but 
few public libraries are treating it consist- 
ently and systematically. Probably, however, 
many librarians are placing on open shelves 
books in foreign languages, whose transla- 
tions into English they would be inclined to 
restrict. Im some cases, of course, appeal to 
a wholly foreign group of readers, with their 
foreign point of view, may be assumed, as in 
the case of a Russian collection on the East 
Side of New York; though even here it is a 
question of whether this is not a good place to 
prepare these readers for a change in library 
“folkways” —to use Professor Sumner’s ex- 
pressive word. 

Nor must we forget that our own ideas 
of propriety are constantly changing. Take 
the single instance of the use, in literature, of 
words regarded as profane or vulgar. Most 
of us can recollect a time when our acquaint- 
ances were likely to be shocked by the occur- 
rence in a book of the expletive “damn” — 
that is, if it were spelled out. It was gener- 
ally held to be unobjectionable, or at least 
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less objectionable, if the second and third let- 
ters were replaced by a dash. Evidently this 
is the purest convention. This and worse 
words appear now, not without shocking 
some persons, to be sure, but certainly with- 
out shocking many of those who formerly 
would not have tolerated them. On the other 
hand, it would not be difficult to instance 
words formerly common in good literature 
whose use would now cause something of a 
sensation. There are also good people who 
will read unmoved surprising words and ex- 
pressions when put into the mouth of a cow- 
boy or a Klondike miner, but whose gorge 
would rise if the same words were employed 
by a writer in propria persona. 

What is true of words is true also of sub- 
jects. That which could not be touched upon 
yesterday is discussed freely to-day, and vice- 
versa. No way of dealing with the situation 
will fail to offend some one, and the only 
approximation to satisfaction will be gained 
by the use of common sense applied to each 
case as it comes up. 

Indecency, of course, is not the only offense 
against beauty that a book may commit. It 
may be trashy, that is, its subject matter or 
the manner in which it is treated may be 
trivial and worthless. The dust of the street 
is neither beautiful nor valuable, although it 
may contain nothing actively injurious to 
health or repulsive to the senses. The dic- 
tion of the book may offend against beauty 
and order by its incorrectness; its paper, its 
typography, its binding, its illustrations may 
all be offensive to the eye. These last are 
mere matters of outward show, to be sure; 
it may be necessary to disregard them. They 
are usually reasons for excluding an edition 
rather than a book, though sometimes the 
only obtainable edition offends in so many 
of these ways as to make it unpurchasable, 
even if otherwise desirable. So far as they 
militate against the usefulness of the book 
rather than its beauty, as in the case of the 
badly sewed binding or paper that is comely 
but flimsy, they fall under the head of bad- 
ness rather than that of ugliness —they are 
offenses against the Good and not against 
the Beautiful. Such material grounds for re- 
jection, however, are not peculiar to books, 
and I do not dwell on them here. Ugliness 


that consists in mere triviality or in incorrect- 
ress of diction has this in common with im- 
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propriety —it is arbitrary and conventional. 
With regard to language, this is obvious. 
The fact that a certain combination of sounds 
means one thing in France and another in 
England and is quite unintelligible perhaps 
in Spain, is a matter of pure convention, 
though the convention is sanctioned by long 
usage. The fact that the double negative is 
very good Greek and very vulgar English is 
equally arbitrary. These conventions have 
become serious things with us; they are of 
prime importance in the consideration of 
books, but it is desirable that we should clas- 
sify them correctly. 

With regard to triviality the case is not so 
clear, yet I feel strongly that it is a relative, 
not an absolute, equality. The term should 
be classed with that other misused word — 
superficiality. No book, of course, and no 
mind is absolutely thorough, and the lesser 
grades of knowledge are as important in their 
place as the higher. What we should con- 
demn is not that a man, or a book, possesses 
a certain slight degree of knowledge or of 
ability, but the fact that, possessing it, he be- 
lieves or represents it to be a higher degree. 
A man desires, we will say, to memorize the 
Russian alphabet, so that he may read the 
proper names on book titles. Is he to be 
condemned because he knows no more of 
Russian? Another wishes to wield a ham- 
mer dextrously enough to drive a nail with- 
out smashing his fingers. Is he “superficial” 
because he is not an expert cabinet-maker? 
Still another has learned to play the piano 
well enough to amuse himself in his idle 
hours. Does his lack of skill lay him open 
to the charge of “superficiality?” These peo- 
ple may, it is true, think that they are re- 
spectively a Russian scholar, a skilled car- 
penter, and a good pianist; then and then 
only are they culpable. The “superficiality,” 
in other words, consists in mistaking a lesser 
degree of knowledge for a higher or in think- 
ing that the lesser degree suffices for some- 
thing that requires the higher —not in the 
mere limitation of the possessor. A super- 
ficial book is that which, skimming the surface 
of the subject, persuades the reader that he 
has gone into its depths; as for the skimming 
itself, that might be quite adequate and suffi- 
cient for some purposes. So with “triviality.” 
Nothing is trivial that has an aim and accom- 
plishes it; as for the gradation of aims from 
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unimportant up to important, I leave that to 
others. Who shall say whether the passing 
of an idle hour or the addition of a few facts 
to one’s store of knowledge is the more im- 
portant? The idle hour may be the recreation 
period of a hard-working mind, without which 
it might break down from over-pressure, leav- 
ing to less competent minds the completion of 
its useful labor. The few facts might be quite 
unfruitful. This is why we should hesitate to 
condemn a trivial book that has beauty of 
form or some other positive virtue to com- 
mend it. Triviality is objectionable only 
when it masquerades as importance. Perhaps 
it would be better to say: a book that pre- 
tends to excellence along any line where it is 
really valueless is a dangerous book. This 
brings us back to Truth as a criterion of ex- 
cellence, for such a book is a hypocritical or 
false book, as much as if it definitely as- 
serted as a fact that which is untrue. 

When a book, therefore, comes up as a 
candidate for omission from the purchasing 
list, or perhaps for exclusion after it has ac- 
tually been placed on the shelves, the libra- 
rian’s first duty is to inquire whether it is 
cbjectionable because of falsity, of evil moral- 
ity or of impropriety. The first question may 
be determinable only by reference to an expert. 
If the second is alleged, it is well to inquire 
whether the supposed immorality of the book 
be not in fact simply impropriety, and if im- 
propriety is the only objection, whether it is 
of kind and amount likely to be properly of- 
fensive. If the charge of immorality is sus- 
tained I see no place for the book on the 
shelves of a public circulating library. 

What has been said may seem to need 
rounding out with specific illustrations and in- 
stances, but it is particularly desirable to 
avoid here anything in the nature of purely 
personal opinion and prejudice. It might be 
possible of course to define the content of cer- 
tain well-known works by their conformity 
or non-conformity with the canons above laid 
down, without attempting to settle the ques- 
tion, at the moment, whether the degree of 
non-conformity, if it exists, is high enough to 
make exclusion from a public library desirable 
or necessary. From this point of view 
Othello, we will say, is a play teaching a moral 
lesson, in doing which it discusses and por- 
trays sin, but never with approval, expressed 
er implied. The author uses words and ex- 
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pressions not in accordance with modern 
standards of propriety, although not contrary 
to those of his own time. In like manner 
Boccacio’s “Decameron” may be characterized 
as a collection of short stories connected by 
thin narrative, often telling of wrongdoing in 
a manner clearly implying that it is usual and 
unobjectionable, with use of words and inci- 
dents frequently contrary not only to modern 
ideas of propriety, but also to those of the 
author’s time, except in the dissolute circles 
for which the tales were originally written. 
Some of the stories, however, teach morality, 
and the literary style and method are beau- 
tiful and commendable, while the pictures of 
society are truthful. The implications of 
customary vice are simply reflections of life 
as the author knew it. “Gil Blas,” by Le 
Sage, continuing in this vein, we may call a 
tale of adventure in which everything is set 
down as it happens, good, bad and indifferent ; 
important and trivial, with a hero who is 
somewhat of a rogue, although the wickedness 
is incidental and is described in such a way 
that the reader never mistakes it for virtue 
even when the writer tells it with a relish. The 
implication that wrongdoing is common, 
though undoubtedly conveyed, leaves the im- 
pression only that it is common among the 
pecple and under the circumstances of the 
tale, which is undoubtedly correct. 

It would greatly aid the library censor 
if he could have annotations of this sort 
on all books intended for promiscuous pub- 
lic circulation. For this purpose, in fact, 
all literature should be evaluated by the 
light of this one color of the critical spec- 
trum. The two or three books just noted 
possess at least some of the elements of 
greatness; yet good people differ regarding 
the extent to which they should be made free 
ly accessible to the general public. I have 
tried to set down regarding them data on 
which all may agree, for the purpose of im- 
pressing upon you the fact that disagreement 
is not so much regarding the data as regard- 
ing the application to them of principles 
which, if they have been stated correctly, are 
few, simple and readily accepted. 

We have been lightly skimming the sur- 
face of a subject vital to all who have to 
do with the production and distribution of 
books —to authors, editors, publishers, book- 
sellers, and above all to us librarians. The 
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ranks of readers are swelling to-day; it 
is our boast that we are doing our best 
to swell them. They are recruited from 
classes whose literature—if we may so 
extend the term—has been oral rather 
than written, whose standards of pro- 
priety are sometimes those of an earlier and 
grosser age, whose ideas of right and wrong 
are beclouded by ignorance and distorted by 
prejudice. And at the same time hosts of our 
people, with little background of hereditary 
refinement to steady them, have become sud- 
denly rich, “beyond the dreams of avarice.” 
The shock has upset their ideas and their 
standards. Riches have come so suddenly 
and so vastly even to the educated, to those 
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whose culture dates back for generations, that 
it has overturned their ideals also. Our liter- 
ature is menaced both from below and from 
above. Books that distinctly commend what 
is wrong, that teach how to sin and tell how 
pleasant sin is, sometimes with and sometimes 
without the added sauce of impropriety, are 
increasingly popular, tempting the author to 
imitate them, the publishers to produce, the 
booksellers to exploit. Thank heaven they 
do not tempt the librarian. Here at last is a 
purveyor of books who has no interest in dis- 
tributing what is not clean, honest, and true. 
The librarian may, if he will — and he does — 
say to this menacing tide, “Thus far shalt 
thou go and no farther.” 


By Wittram Warner Bisuop, Superintendent Reading Room, Library of Congress 


It is my desire to set forth in this paper a 
practical problem of reference work which 
confronts every reference librarian and his 
chief in planning the work of a university or 
a research library. We exist for readers. 
How much help can we give them without 
going beyond the limits of common sense and 
of our appropriations, without becoming pri- 
vate secretaries or private tutors? 

How much help do readers need? Our 
university libraries (and our public libraries, 
too, for that matter) discover the utmost va- 
riety in the preparedness of readers to use 
the facilities the libraries offer. The fresh- 
man—and occasionally the senior — who 
knows nothing of how to use a library, who 
requests something to help “get up Professor 
X.’s exam.,” who “has a theme to write on 
the sunrise and wants a book on it, don’t you 
know,” rubs elbows with the professor who 
comes in to inquire whether Herr Dr. Syntax 
of Tiibingen ever published a treatise on the 
Homeric Digamma, or whether you can’t find 
out for him what was the amount of the cot- 
ton crop in Oklahoma last fall, for —“‘it isn’t 
anything I’ve been able to lay hands on.” 

To illustrate the extremes of ability to use 
a library, let me relate two experiences of my 
own: I well remember my first encounter 
with a card catalog. It was at the University 
of Michigan, and too long ago for me to 
count the years with comfort, and too few 

“*Read at Minnetonka Lake Conference American 
Library Association, at the College and Reference 
Section, June 23, 1908, 


with pride. I had haunted the Detroit Public 
Library for years, and knew every nook and 
corner of it—but I had never seen, much 
less used, a card catalog. I went into the 
university in the evening to pass away a 
couple of hours. I wanted a book—any 
book — and I was coldly referred to a case 
of double-tray drawers where little cards 
were arranged — by authors. I remember to 
this day turning those cards. Being a meth- 
odical soul, even then, I had begun with A, 
and Aristotle was the first author I happened 
on. Do you wonder that I turned away from 
that oak case in which the first card written 
west of Cambridge was even then said to re- 
pose, and went out of that library utterly dis- 
couraged? There were no open shelves then, 
save for a few dictionaries, etc., and no refer- 
ence librarian, and the “student assistant” on 
duty that night saw in me only a freshman 
who wanted to idle away time. I submit 
there was room for assistance in this case 
The book-worm in me couldn’t be downed, 
even by Aristotle, and yet I remember many 
a time after that, when I had become thor- 
ougly familiar with the use of the catalog, 
turning over the author cards at random to 
find something to read when I was tired or 
had an hour to spare. A selection of good” 
literature on open shelves is an assistance to 
readers at a formative period which no uni- 
versity or college library can afford to forego 
The more books the student can see and 
handle the better. They are worth more than 
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catalogs, bibliographies, yes — and the refer- 
ence librarian! 

A few days since I watched a famous 
scholar at work in the Library of Congress. 
He evidently had a point of bibliography to 
settle. He scanned our card catalog, making 
rapid notes of call-numbers. He took down 
volume after volume of the British Museum 
Catalog, making copious notes while his 
books were being gathered. For two hours 
he opened volumes, rejected some, kept 
others ; renewed his search, again made notes, 
and then left as quietly as he came. He had 
used over a hundred books, had consulted half 
a thousand entries, I am sure, and had needed 
no assistance save once when a book was not 
produced because of an error —on our part, 
I regret to say. Under his skilful hands our 
bibliographic toois worked with the precision 
of a well-oiled engine. It was an inspiring 
sight to see the rapidity, the ease, the ac- 
curacy with which he went from step to step 
in his investigations, the assuredness with 
which he jotted down his final note and went 
out. That task was done. What assistance 
did he need from us? Merely the careful 
doing of our routine duties. 

The two cases are not absolutely analogous, 
for I was seeking a book to read for recrea- 
tion —the scholar was in search of a definite 
title, but I should have been equally at sea, 
I am sure, in trying to find a book on any 
given subject. 

Between those persons, then, who are prac- 
tically helpless in the face of ordinary library 
machinery, and those to whom our devices for 
registering books are useful and easily han- 
dled tools, lies the whole world of readers in 
the kind of libraries with which this section 
is concerned. 

Is the ability to use books and to use libra- 
ries an end to be consciously sought in our 
universities and colleges? At present if a 
student acquires much facility in these lines it 
is safe to say that this ability is a by-product 
of other work, rather than the result of in- 
tentional study or instruction. It is well 
known that in the smaller colleges there is a 
good deal of efficient work now being done in 
teaching students to use the library. In the 
larger libraries where the need for training is 
greatest instruction is, ordinarily, wanting. 
We ought to be able to assume that freshmen 
have learned in their preparatory school days 


how to consult a card catalog, how to make 
out an intelligent call for books, how to use 
Poole’s “Index,” and what encyclopedias and 
bibiiographies are for. This is but little in 
the way of equipment for serious study in a 
university or research library, but the want 
of just such an equipment on the part of stu- 
dents, and of readers in a public research li- 
brary, confines much of the work of assistance 
to most elementary first aid to the injured. I 
fear our experience is that the average 
freshman needs help in doing almost any one 
of the simple acts just mentioned. 

This being so, is it not possible in our 
larger colleges and universities to impart in 
some formal manner this elementary training, 
and to go beyond to the regions of co-opera- 
tive indices, card indices, great library cat- 
alogs, and so on? I see very little that leads 
me to think this will soon come about. We 
have heard much talk of “professors of 
books,” of “instruction in bibliography,” and 
so forth, for many years, but I fear that the 
art of using large collections of books must 
still be learned by the hard way of experi- 
ence, rather than be taught in classes. There 
seems no good reason why it should not be 
taught formally, nor why the work should not 
be thorough and hard enough to count toward 
a degree. At Princeton, where the new “pre- 
ceptorial system” has been heralded as fur- 
nishing the long-desired “professors of books 
and reading,” I knew but one preceptor who 
systematically trained his men in using bib- 
liographies or catalogs. Most of them saw 
to it that the students read diligently, and 
prebably mastered a small number of works 
which were reserved at the desk, but they 
conspicuously failed to train them in the use 
of indices, catalogs, and bibliographies. 

If, then, we find ourselves confronted with 
this lack of training in the methods of using 
the library, how far can we go in supplying 
this want in the midst of our routine work? 
It is evident that we must try to get students, 
and other readers, in the habit of using or- 
dinary helps, but first it is pertinent to ask 
what they do when they are puzzled. 

At this point I might close this paper, and 
we could devote an hour to telling the ex- 
periences which we all have had in arriving 
at that most elusive object of inquiry —the 
thing a reader really wants to know about. 
The chief art of a desk assistant or a refer- 
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ence librarian is—as we all know —the 
knack of divining by long experience what is 
actually wanted by inquirers. The fact that 
so few readers will ask directly for what 
they want, even when they have a clear idea 
of their needs — which is seldom the case — is 
perhaps a greater obstacle to successful refer- 
ence work than poor equipment, poor catalogs, 
few bibliographies. But granted that the task 
is not easy, where does it as a rule begin? 
What is the point of contact between reader 
and library? 

Most readers will ask questions at the loan 
desk. We might as well make up our minds 
to that fact. No matter how elaborate the 
machinery provided for their assistance else- 
where, they will persist in asking for aid 
from the people they know, and with whose 
ways they are familiar, rather than walk 
twenty-five feet and ask a question of some 
one who is busily engaged behind an un- 
familiar desk which in many cases bears a 
strange sign. We all do it. Don’t we ask 
the gate-keeper or the policeman in a railroad 
station our bothersome questions rather than 
walk to the conspicuously labelled “Bureau 
of Information”? Shall we demand and ex- 
pect an inquiring soul to seek out in the li- 
brary the proper place and persons to whom 
to put his questions? Granted then that most 
inquiries in any library which circulates books 
will originate at the loan desk, how shall we 
make sure that the questions are properly an- 
swered and the inquirers directed to the right 
person? 

It is imperative, I take it, in order to bring 
this result about, that the reference librarian 
should be in close touch and on the most cor- 
dial terms with the lcan desk assistants. I 
will not go into the question as to whether 
he should exercise an actual control of as- 
signments and of the loan desk work gen- 
erally, though I think the work would benefit 
by such control. But if the assistants are to 
receive most of the inquiries, as they will 
anyhow, it is most important that the man 
who must be finally responsible for the assist- 
ance to be given should know how the ques- 
tions are met and what amount of aid is at- 
tempted at the desk. It is most important 
also that the desk attendants do not attempt to 
do too much themselves ; that they shall, on the 
one hand, turn over to the reference librarians 
inquiries involving much time, and, on the 


other hand, that they shall direct the inquirer 
to the catalog and similar helps. We are ail 
agreed that the desk attendant ought to be a 
compound of the manly and polite virtues. 
But if we urge on him the value of politeness 
and unwearying zeal we may often find him 
overdoing the part. I have seen a good deal 
of this excess of effort to aid readers. | 
have not infrequently seen desk assistants 
drop everything to look up books for readers 
in the catalog with no thought that they were 
unwisely doing the reader’s proper work for 
him. The poise and balanced judgment of 
the true teacher, who remembers that his 
business is, as has been well said, “to make 
himself useless,” would be a great desider 
atum in a desk attendant. I don’t suppose 
that we shall get this for the salaries we 
usually pay for these positions, but we can at 
least get the careful supervision and counsel 
of reference librarian and chief of the circula- 
tion work. It is worth while, perhaps, to add 
that an excess of zeal frequently develops the 
habit in desk assistants and others of spend- 
ing an inordinate amount of time on one 
reader. It requires a pretty firm hand, and 
good judgment to keep eager assistants, full 
of the desire to help, within reasonable 
bounds, without at the same time discourag- 
ing the assistant’s spirit of helpfulness; but 
some one must, as a rule, do this, if the work 
is not to suffer seriously. 

If the library is at all large, it is frequently 
helpful to have a small leaflet printed to ex- 
plain the methods of securing books. Most 
libraries give on such leaflets or cards merely 
the rules and regulations with some descrip- 
tive matter. If I may again be permitted a 
personal experience, let me tell how I was 
taught to use a card catalog. The Student's 
Christian Association at Michigan used to 
print a “Students’ handbook,” full of most 
sage and excellent counsel for a newcomer. 
In the one I was given when I entered college 
I found a couple of paragraphs headed, if my 
memory serve me, “How to draw a book.” 
The whole process was described — the cata- 
logs and what they were for; the cabalistic 
shelf-numbers, and where they were found 
on the cards. I read that these numbers were 
always im pencil and were in the upper left- 
hand corner of author cards only. If you 
found a book under a subject heading, you 
must look up the corresponding author card 
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to get the number before presenting your slip 
at the delivery desk; and it was carefully im- 
pressed on me that this number must be on 
the slip. I don’t know who wrote that lucid 
and detailed explanation, but I do know that 
I never had any trouble in getting a book at 
the desk after I had mastered it. If we 
could once get all our readers inoculated with 
the call-number germ, we coukd dispense with 
about half our cares in desk and reference 
work. I submit that such a detailed explan- 
ation of the modus operandi of securing a 
book would do no harm to the man who al- 
ready knows the process, and would be of 
very great assistance to those who don’t know 
just what to do. I would make the leaflet, 
or whatever you chose to print, compact, but 
most explicit, and I think it would be more 
useful than any statement as to the scope and 
extent of the library’s collections. 

Suppose then that we have in some manner 
tided our inquirers over the early difficulties 
which are the result of inexperience, and 
suppose that he is aware of the existence of 
the card catalog; there remains one final 
question of serious import. Can a card cata- 
log ever be made self-interpreting? We li- 
brarians have apparently proceeded for years 
on the theory that it can. We have busied 
ourselves about “evaluations” and descriptive 
notes, about headings and author entries with 
the “public” ever in mind, and on our tongues. 
But I have my very serious doubts whether 
the card catalog is ever going to become 
the guide, philosopher, and friend of the 
ordinary user of libraries. Its inherent dif- 
ficulties are many and serious, even at the 
best. It seems fair to say that the average 
card catalog will always need an interpreter 
so long as our readers are not trained 
in its use so that they know the niceties 
of arrangement, of entry, and sub-head- 
ings. Why not recognize this fact? Why 
not have in our large research libraries at 
least one attendant whose sole —or chief — 
duty it shall be to assist the reader desiring 
to use the catalog? Do you ever go to the 
catalog yourself when there is an unusual 
number of readers present that some one does 
not ask you a question as to what this card 
means, or how to find some title in the curious 
machine? I should like to see the experiment 
tried and to learn the results. I am sure that 
attendant would earn his money! 
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Now if we have provided in some way for 
aiding our students to use the library intelli- 
gently, if we have trained our assistants at 
the desk to help them to help themselves, still 
better, if we have given them formal instruc- 
tion in the art of using books in libraries, 
there remains the curious problem of the 
“reserved” books. These books become, in 
the students’ eyes, practically text books, and 
their attitude toward them is singularly like 
their indifference toward the algebra or the 
history which forms the basis for instruction 
in class-room work. They come frequently, 
perhaps daily, to the library to read a given 
number of pages on which they are to be 
quizzed. There is no enthusiasm for the task 
as a rule; frequently this reading is an un- 
welcome requirement, an uncomfortable inci- 
dent of the college course. We may find 
this attitude of indifference, or even of dis- 
taste, extending toward the whole library. 
That love for the world of books, that passion 
for letters which is the hall-mark of the 
scholar they may — and they do — utterly es- 
cape. The great development of the seminar 
and departmental libraries begets, too often, 
a similar attitude toward literature in maturer 
students. Have we not in this situation a 
challenge to our inventiveness and to our loy- 
alty to our profession? Is there no way in 
which we may win the enthusiasm and devo- 
tion of the modern student for humane let- 
ters? We cannot afford to ignore the prob- 
lem. It exists and it is growing in serious- 
ness. My own feeling is that it is partially 
met by a large open-shelf collection, for cir- 
culation as well as reference, in the reading 
room; by the silent invitation of interesting 
books which may be read without let or 
hindrance. 

There is another class of difficulties which 
sometimes calls for all the tact the librarian 
possesses. I refer to his relations with the 
faculty, and with investigators of experience. 
It is, from one point of view, absurd to think 
that the reference librarian can be of much 
service to an eminent specialist, but our ex- 
perience generally is, I think, that he so fre- 
quently can be of use in bibliographical mat- 
ters that he is subject to very many demands 
from the professors and others. In many 
cases these are perfectly reasonable and legit- 
imate —the service is gladly rendered and 
the work offers problems of extreme interest 
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to the reference librarian. He is likely to be 
able, by reason of his familiarity with all 
sorts of catalogs, to run down titles obscure- 
ly quoted, and to perform other feats of li- 
brary legerdemain in a fashion that not un- 
frequently astonishes even the trained in- 
vestigator. This very facility, however, may 
lead to demands on his time that are wholly 
unreasonable in view of other responsibilities 
he must bear. In conversation with refer- 
ence librarians I have found that the tendency 
of certain professors to make private secre- 
taries out of them was a very real difficulty in 
their work. To meet it requires experience 
and tact, and, occasionally, the balancing 
judgment of the head-librarian. The exist- 
ence of this prablem is in itself a witness to 
the efficiency of the work done by the refer- 
ence librarian. No expert would trouble him 
in this way, if the work were poor and weak. 
It is a problem resulting from good work, 
and therefore to be welcomed. 

Even if the relations with the faculty are 
in no case such as to cause questioning, I 
think we are safe in saying that there will 
always exist the necessity for determining the 
amount of assistance to be given to seekers 
after genealogical data. How far can we 
afford to go in research libraries in aiding 
those engaged in the gentle sport of “hunting 
ancestors”? This is a practical problem of 
every-day work. Shall we decline to give as- 
sistance beyond putting the ordinary indices 
and guides before the reader, or shall we en- 
ter into his problems and try to aid him to 
run down the particular ancestor about whom 
he is uncertain? If we attempt much of this 
sort of help, we shall soon find ourselves do- 
ing a very considerable amount of extra work. 
If the other duties are not too heavy, well and 
good. But should we do this genealogical 
reference work for readers when other de- 
mands on our time are multifarious and im- 
portant? In general I think we should not. 
There are plenty of professional genealogists 
who can do it better, perhaps, than we can. 
The university libraries are usually in re- 
ceipt of numerous inquiries about students in 
the early years of the institution from their 
actual or suppositious descendants. This sort 
of inquiry seems to me perfectly legitimate, 
the more so as it often leads the inquirer to 
present documents and other material of value 
to the university library. But in general I 
favor refusing to do genealogical reference 
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work for correspondents, particularly those 
who have no claim on the library. 

We may also consider in this connection 
the question of making transcripts for corre- 
spondents. Requests to do this are numerous, 
in my experience, and frequently burden- 
some. The amount which we are asked to 
copy varies from a single line to several chap- 
ters. Frequently the circumstances of the 
correspondents are such as to make the re- 
quest seem reasonable. I presume we all 
do more or less of this sort of work, but the 
problem is to draw the line beyond which we 
cannot go. Of course the development of 
the inter-library loan is aiding us to meet the 
problem to a certain extent. We can say to a 
cotrespondent that the book from which 
transcripts are desired can be sent to the loca? 
library where he can make the copy himself, 
but we cannot, of course, do this in the case 
of extremely rare works, of manuscripts, and 
of valuable or heavy newspapers. When the 
extract desired is short, we can probably af- 
ford to aid the inquirer, but when it involves 
much time, we had better turn over the in- 
quiry to a professional copyist who will ar- 
range for the work directly with the corre- 
spondent. 

This brings up the question of certifying 
under oath to the correctness of such copies. 
Should we undertake to make attested copies 
for use in lawsuits? Perhaps this matter 
does not come up frequently in most libraries, 
but it is a very troublesome one when it does 
occur. If a document can be photographed, 
that process of reproduction will relieve us 
of the difficulty. In the case of copies, the 
lawyers are likely to demand that the chief 
librarian shall make the attest. Again, calling 
in a professional copyist or typewriter will 
relieve the situation. His oath is amply suffi 
cient, and will be accepted by the court. 

I have endeavored to show that there are 
problems as to the amount of aid to be at- 
tempted in nearly every department of refer- 
ence work and loan desk service. Many of 
them arise from the inexperience of readers 
—others from the insistent demands of 
scholars. We can provide against the first by 
the organization of our own force and by the 
gradual process of education in using books. 
The only limit we care to set to our response 
to the second sort is that of our means. Give us 
the men and the money and we will take care 
of the growing demands of the trained workers 
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LIBRARY MEMBERSHIP AS A CIVIC FORCE* 


By Annie Carrot. Moore, Supervisor of Children’s Work, New York Public Library 


FIFTEEN years ago the Minneapolis Public 
Library opened a children’s room from which 
books were circulated. Previous to 1893 a 
reading-room for children was opened in the 
Brookline (Mass.) Public Library, but the 
Minneapolis Public Library was the first to 
recognize the importance of work with chil- 
dren by setting aside a room for their use, 
with open shelf privileges and with a special 
assistant in charge of it. Since 1893 
children’s rooms and children’s departments 
have sprung up like mushrooms all over 
the country, and first in Pittsburgh, then 
in Brooklyn, Cleveland, Philadelphia, New 
York City and Queen’s Borough, Long 
Island, children’s rooms in branch libraries 
have been organized into departments from 
which a third, at least, of the entire circula- 
tion of the libraries is carried on by assist- 
ants, either trained or in training to become 
children’s librarians. 

It has been the inevitable accompaniment of 
such rapid growth that the work should suf- 
fer growing pains in the form of criticism 
and even caricature at the hands of casual 
observers and clever writers. Those of us 
who have been identified with the movement 
since its inception have somehow managed to 
preserve our faith in a survival of the fittest 
by remembering that there was a time when 
everything was new, and have felt that if we 
could keep a firm grip on the active principles 
which inspire all successful work with chil- 
dren, whether it is the work of a small inde- 
pendent library or that of a large system of 
libraries, our labor was not likely to be lost. 
The children, the books and ourselves are the 
three elements to be combined, and the suc- 
cess of the combination does not depend upon 
time, nor place, nor circumstance. It depends 
upon whether we have a clear vision of our 
surroundings and are able to adapt ourselves 
to them, a growing appreciation of the value 
of books to the persons who read them, and 
the power of holding the interest and inspir- 
ing the respect and confidence of children. 

If we can do all these things for a period 


* Read at Minnetonka Lake conference, American 
Library Association, at the Children’s librarians’ 
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of years we have little need to worry about 
the future success of the work. The boys and 
girls will look after that. 

In passing from a long and intimate experi- 
ence in the active work of a children’s room 
in an independent library to the guidance of 
work in the children’s rooms of a system of 
branch libraries, a great deal of thought has 
been given to deepening the sense of respon- 
sibility for library membership by regarding 
every form of daily work as a contributory 
means to this end. 

The term Library Membership is a survival 
of the old subscription library, but it defines 
a much closer relationship than the terms 
“borrower” or “user” and broadens rather 
than restricts the activities of a free library 
by making it seem more desirable to “be- 
long to the library” than to “take out books.” 

It is the purpose of this paper to present 
in outline for discussion such aspects of the 
work as may help to substantiate the claim of 
its ambitious and perhaps ambiguous titles: 
Library Membership as a Civic Force. 

1. Our first and chief concern is with the 
selection of books, and right here we are con- 
fronted by so many problems that we might 
very profitably spend the entire week discus- 
sing them. 

In general, the selection of books for a chil- 
dren’s room which is seeking to make and to 
sustain a piace in the life of a community 
should offer sufficient variety to meet the 
needs and desires of boys and girls from the 
picture book age to that experience of life 
which is not always measured by years nor 
by school grade, but is typified by a Jewish 
girl under 14 years old, who, on being asked 
how she liked the book she had just read, 
“Rebecca of Sunnybrook Farm,” said to the 
librarian, “It’s not the kind of book you 
would enjoy yourself, is it?” and on being 
answered in the affirmative, tactfully stated 
her own point of view: “Well, you see it is 
just this way, children have their little trou- 
bles and grown people have their great trou- 
bles; I guess it’s the great troubles that in- 
terest me.” We have been quick to recognize 
the claim of the forcign boy or girl who is 
learning our language and studying our his- 
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tory, but we are only just beginning to recog- 
nize the claims of those who, having acquired 
the language, are seeking in books that which 
they are experiencing in their own natures. 
Human nature may be the same the world 
over, but there is a vast difference in its mani- 
festations between the ages of ten and sixteen 
in a New England village or town and in a 
foreign neighborhood of one of our large 
Cities. 

The selection of adult books in all classes, 
especially in biography, travel, history and 
literature, is too limited in the children’s 
rooms of many libraries, and should be en- 
larged to the point of making the shelves of 
classed books look more like those of a li- 
brary and less like those of a school room. 
Titles in adult fiction should include as much 
of Jane Austen as girls will read and an intro- 
duction to Barrie in “Peter Pan” and “The 
little minister.” “Jane Eyre” will supply the 
demand for melodrama in its best form, while 
“Vilette,” and possibly “Shirley,” may carry 
some girls far enough with Charlotte Bronte 
to incline them to read her life by Mrs. Gas- 
kell. William Black’s “Prince of Thule” and 
“Judith Shakespeare” will find occasional 


readers. “Lorna Doone” will be more popu- 


lar, although there are girls who find it very 


tedious. There should be a full set of Dick- 
ens in an edition attractive to boys and girls. 
A complete set of the Waverley Novels in a 
new large print edition, well paragraphed and 
well illustrated, with the introductions left 
out and with sufficient variation in the bind- 
ings to present an inviting appearance on the 
shelves would lead, I believe, to a very much 
more general reading of Scott. 

Conan Doyle’s “Adventures of Sherlock 
Holmes,” “The refugees,” “The white com- 
pany,” “Micah Clarke,” and “The sign of 
the four” will need no urging, nor will Dumas» 
“Count of Monte Cristo,” “The three guards- 
men” and “The black tulip ;” “Les misérables” 
and “The mill on the floss” will fully satisfy 
the demand for “great troubles” treated in a 
masterly fashion. We should include Thack- 
eray’s “Henry Esmond,” “The Newcomes” 
and “The Virginians;” Bulwer’s “Last days 
of Pompeii,” “Harold,” “Rienzi” and “The 
last of the barons;” Charles Kingsley’s 
“Westward ho!” “Hereward the wake” and 
“Hypatia ;” Charles Reade’s “Cloister and the 
hearth,” “Peg Woffington,” “Foul play” and 
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“Put yourself in his place;” Besant’s “All 
sorts and conditions of men” and “The chil- 
dren of Gibeon;” Wilkie Collins’ “The moon- 
stone” and “The woman in white ;” as many of 
Robert Louis Stevenson’s stories as will be 
read; “Cranford” and “The vicar of Wake- 
field,” with Hugh Thomson’s illustrations ; 
Miss Mulock’s “John Halifax,” “A noble life,” 
“A brave lady” and “A life fora life;” Lever’s 
“Charles O'Malley” and “Harry Lorrequer ;” 
Lew Wallace’s “Ben Hur” and “The fair 
god;” Stockton’s “Rudder Grange,” “The 
casting away of Mrs. Lecks and Mrs. Ale- 
shine,” and “The adventures of Captain 
Horn;” Mrs. Stowe’s “Uncle Tom’s cabin” 
and “Oldtown folks ;” Howells’ “Lady of the 
Aroostook,” “A chance acquaintance,” “The 
quality of mercy” and “The rise of Silas Lap- 
ham ;” Gilbert Parker’s “Seats of the mighty” 
and “When Valmond came to Pontiac ;” Paul 
Leicester Ford’s “The honorable Peter Stir- 
ling ;” Richard Harding Davis’ “Van Bibber,” 
“Gallegher,” “Soldiers of fortune” and “The 
bar sinister;” Rider Haggard’s “King Solo- 
mon’s mines” and “Allan Quartermain ;” 
Weir Mitchell’s “Hugh Wynne;” Marion 
Crawford’s “Marietta;” “Marzio’s Crucifix” 
and “Arethusa;” Kipling’s “The day’s work,” 
“Kim” and “Many inventions,” and, if they 
have been removed as juvenile titles, I think 
we should restore “Tom Sawyer” and 
“Huckleberry Finn” under the head of adult 
fiction. 

Other titles will be freely and frequently 
used in a children’s room, which is taking 
into active account the interests of its users 
and is seeking to establish a genuine taste for 
good reading which will not be abandoned 
later on as artificial or forced. In general, 
the principle of selection should be to provide 
the best standard novels in order that the 
boys and girls who go out from the children’s 
room may know what good novels are and 
so much of modern fiction as shall serve to 
give the collection the appearance of being 
interesting and up to date without lowering 
the standard of that taste for good reading 
which is the chief purpose in shelving such a 
collection in a children’s room. The presence 
of the books is good for the children’s libra- 
rian as well as for the children, and it goes 
without saying that she must be familiar with 
them if she is to use them intelligently. 

The point to stop in the purchase of books 
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designed for supplementary reading is with 
the smallest number that will meet the active 
demands which are not met by real books. 
We may well stop with the third book in most 
cases of purchase of books in sets. Does 
anybody know whether informational readers 
on the shelves of a children’s room lead to a 
genuine interest in the subject so presented? 
To quote one boy’s opinion of nature readers, 
“The Nature you get in books is the most 
disinteresting subject there is.” The cheap- 
ness of these publications has led to a larger 
duplication of them in libraries than seems 
desirable for the best interests of the work. 
We need in place of them such books, with 
certain modifications in treatment, as were 
indicated by Dr. Stanley Hall in his recent 
and very suggestive address on “Reading as 
a factor in the education of children” (L. 7., 
April, 1908). Most of all do we need a 
series of books which will put foreign chil- 
dren and their parents in touch and in sym- 
pathy with the countries from which they 
came by spirited illustrations in color of 
street scenes, festivals and scenes from home 
life, accompanied by simple direct statements 
and with translations of such stories and 
poems as may aid in making and keeping the 
impressions of their country vivid and last- 
ing. There has been a rising wave of pro- 
duction of primers and first reading books 
during the past five years. Some libraries 
have experienced a primer craze, and it be- 
comes exceedingly difficult to decide which 
ones to buy and how freely to duplicate them. 
Primers and “easy books” have a use for 
children who are learning to read, but too 
free a use of them may be one of the influ- 
ences responsible for that lack of power of 
sustained attention and limitation in vocab- 
ulary which is frequently shown by boys and 
girls from twelve to fourteen years old. 

The edition in which a book for children 
appears is a matter of very much greater im- 
portance than is realized by those who view 
the work from a distance. It is not purely 
an esthetic consideration. It has a very 
practical bearing on whether the book will be 
read or not, and libraries which have the 
least money to spend should be most careful 
to spend it for books in editions which are 
attractive to children. 

2. The only thoroughly successful means 
of securing respect and good care of library 
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books is for libraries to maintain higher 
standards of excellence in respect to intelli- 
gent repairing and binding, to discard prompt- 
ly a book which is to any extent mutilated 
or which is so soiled as to make it seem un- 
warrantable to ask a boy to wash his hands 
before touching it, The books on the circulat- 
ing shelves should be the most attractive part 
of a children’s room. That it is possible to 
make and to keép them so is not a theory 
but a demonstrable fact. Three years ago a 
branch library was opened in one of the poor 
districts of a large city. The usual problems 
in the discipline of individuals and of gangs 
were present. Many of the new books were 
soiled, others were mutilated and several were 
missing at inventory taking. The librarian 
believed the moral lesson conveyed to chil- 
dren by training them to take care of library 
books to be one of the first requirements of 
good citizenship. She determined that no 
boy or girl should be able to say, “I took it 
that way,” in returning a soiled or mutilated 
book. In order to carry out her ideas to a 
successful issue it has been necessary for her 
to inspire her entire staff with a sense of the 
value of such training, and to impress upon 
them that careful handling of books by li- 
brary assistants is the first requisite to secur- 
ing like care on the part of the children. 
Every book is examined at the time it is re- 
turned, and before it is placed on the shelves 
it is given such repair as it may need. By 
careful washing, skillful varnishing and by 
the use of a preparation for removing grease 
spots many books are given an extended term 
of service without lowering the standards es- 
tablished. Paper covers are provided as 
wrappers on rainy days and on sticky days 
Such care of books requires time and sus- 
tained interest, but I believe that it pays in 
the immediate as well as in the future results. 
When grown into men and women, the boys 
and girls who were taught this first lesson in 
citizenship will look back upon it with feel- 
ings of respect and satisfaction. 

The cost to the library is less in expedi- 
ture for books and for service. The library 
mentioned affords direct evidence that loss of 
books by theft is very largely controlled by 
such simple means, provided the means are 
consciously and consistently related to the 
larger end of regarding the property rights of 
others. It is interesting to note that three- 
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fourths of its membership has been sustained 
during the three years. 

3. In dealing with large numbers of chil- 
dren of foreign parentage it is evident that 
we need to define their relationship to the 
library more clearly than we have done as 
yet. Quite frequently they do not distinguish 
between the building and the books and refer 
to the latter as “taking libraries.” Now 
“taking a library” home is a very different 
matter from playing a part in the life of a 
civic institution, and the parents as well as 
the boys and girls are quick to feel a differ- 
ence which they are not always able to ex- 
press in words, Quite early in my experience 
this was brought home to me by a visit from 
the mother of a Jewish boy who had been 
coming to the children’s room for about a 
year. She came on a busy Saturday after- 
noon, and after looking about the room seated 
herself near the desk while the boy selected 
his books. As Leopold always tested the in- 
terest of several books before committing 
himself to a choice the visit lasted the entire 
afternoon. When they were ready to go she 
explained why she had come. She had been 
curious to discover for herself, she said, what 
it was that Leopold got from the library that 
made him so much easier to get on with at 
home. He had grown more thoughtful of his 
younger brothers and sisters, more careful 
of his books and other belongings and more 
considerate of his mother. “I wouldn’t have 
him know the difference I see,” she contin- 
ued, “but he told me you were always asking 
him to bring me here, and I made up my 
mind to come and see for myself and I have. 

“These children are learning how to behave 
in public as well as how to choose good books, 
and I think it comes from the feeling they 
have of belonging to the library, and being 
treated in a way they like, whether they are 
as young as my Simon, who is six years old, 
or as old as Leopold, who will be fourteen 
next month. If they were all boys of Leo- 
pold’s age it would be the same as it is at 
school, but having the younger ones here 
makes it more as it is at home.” 

Should it not be the plan and purpose of a 
children’s room to make every boy and girl 
feel at home there from the moment of sign- 
ing an application blank? Forms of applica- 
tion blanks and the manner of registration 
differ in nearly every library. Whatever form 


is used, personal explanation is always essen- 
tial, and it does not seem worth while to ad- 
vocate a simplified form for the use of chil- 
dren. I believe there are very decided ad- 
vantages in a system of registration which re- 
quires the children to write their own names 
in a book. The impression made upon their 
memories is distinctly different and more 
binding than that made by writing the name 
on a slip of paper and has frequently been of 
great service in cases of discipline , as the sig- 
nature is headed by a reminder of obligations : 

“When I write my name in this book I 
promise to take good care of all the books 
I read in the library and of those I take 
home and to obey the rules of the library.” 
Such a method of registration is not imprac- 
tical, even in a large library provided the 
work is carefully planned to admit of it. 

Recent inquiries and investigation show 
very convincingly that a large proportion of 
parents, both foreign born and American, and 
a considerable number of educators, social 
workers and persons connected with libraries 
in England and in this country have exceed 
ingly hazy ideas respecting the work public 
libraries are doing for children. The issue of 
an admirable illustrated handbook on “The 
work of the Cleveland Public Library with 
children and the means used to reach them” 
should make clear to the latter whatever has 
seemed vague or indefinite in the work. 

But there are many parents in large cities 
and in manufacturing towns who cannot be 
induced to visit libraries and see for them- 
selves, as Leopold’s mother did, and they are 
frequently averse to having their children go 
to a place they know nothing about, believing 
that they are being drawn away from their 
school tasks by the mere reading of story 
books. How is it possible to stimulate their 
curiosity and interest to the point of making 
a library seem desirable and even necessary 
in the education of their children to become 
citizens and wage-earners? Printed explan- 
ations and rules issued by libraries are either 
not read or not understood by the majority 
of persons to whom they are addressed. 
There is something very deadening to the 
person of average intelligence about most 
printed explanations of library work. Pic- 
tures which bring the work before people 
from the human side might be more success- 
ful, and I wish to submit an outline for a 
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pictorial folder designed to accompany an 
application blank to the home of an Italian 
child. In size it is five inches long and three 
inches wide. On the outer cover appears a 
picture of the exterior of the library, under- 
neath the picture the name of the library, its 
location and the hours it is open. On the 
first page is a pictures of the children’s room 
with this inscription underneath: 

Boys and girls come here to read and to study 

their lessons for school. 

Picture books for little children, 

On the second page a picture of the adult 
department, showing its use and giving the 
information all foreigners seem desirous to 
have: 

Men and women come here to read and to study. 

Books on the laws and customs of America. 

Books, papers and magazines in Italian and other 
foreign languages. 

Books from which to learn to read English. 


On the back of the cover these simple 
directions : 

HOW TO JOIN THE LIBRARY 

The use of the library is free to any one who comes 
to read or to study in its rooms. 

If you wish to take books home you must sign an 
application blank and give the name and address 
of some one who knows you. 

The information on the folder should be 
given in the language or languages of the 
neighborhood in which the library is situated. 

This folder was designed for a branch li- 
brary in an Italian neighborhood, but a sim- 
ilar folder might be utilized in any commu- 
nity provided the information is given in 
simple, direct form and the pictures show the 
library with people using it. 

4. Joining the library is not all. However 
carefully and impressively the connection is 
made, we are all conscious of those files of 
cards “left by borrowers,” which indicate that 
a connection must be sustained if library 
membership is to prove its claim as a civic 
force. There are those who regard a re- 
striction of circulation to one or two story 
books a week as a desirable means to this 
end, believing that interest in reading is 
heightened by such limitation. That many 
boys and girls read too much we all know, 
but I am inclined to think that whatever re- 
striction is made should be made for the in- 
dividual rather than laid down as a library 
tule. Other libraries advocate a remission of 
fines, at the same time imposing a deprivation 
in time of such length that it would seem to 
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defeat the chief end of the children’s room, 
which is to encourage the reading habit. Chil- 
dren who leave their cards for six months at 
a time are not likely to be very actively in- 
terested in their library. There seem to be 
three viewpoints regarding fines for children: 

a, Children should be required to pay their 
fines as a lesson in civic righteousness. 
Persons holding this view would allow the 
working out of fines under some circum- 
stances, but regard the fine as a debt. 

b. Any system of fines is a wrong one, 
therefore all fines should be remitted and 
some other punishment for negligence sub- 
stituted. Persons holding this view would 
deprive children of the use of the library for 
a stated period. 

c. A fine is regarded as a slightly punitive 
and probably the most effective means of 
teaching children to respect the rights of 
others in their time use of books. Persons 
holding this view would reduce the fine 
to one cent, wherever a fine is exacted, 
and would exercise a great deal of lati- 
tude in dealing with individual cases, remit- 
ting or cutting down fines whenever it seems 
wise to do so, and imposing brief and varia- 
ble time deprivations of the use of the library 
rather than a long fixed period. 

Whatever viewpoint is taken it will be 
necessary to remind children constantly that 
by keeping their books over time other boys 
and girls are being deprived of the reading of 
them. 

One of the most effective means of sustain- 
ing and promoting such a sense of library 
membership as I have indicated is the exten- 
sion of reading-room work by placing on 
open, or on closed shelves, if necessary, a 
collection of the best children’s books in the 
best editions obtainable, to be used as reading- 
room books. Children may be so trained in 
the careful handling of these books as to 
become very much more careful of their 
treatment of the books they take home and 
the experiment is not a matter of large ex- 
pense to the library. The reading-room 
books should never be allowed to become un- 
sightly in appearance if they are to do their 
full work in the room as an added attraction 
to the children and as suggestive to parents, 
teachers and other visitors who may wish to 
purchase books as gifts. 

The value of a well-conducted story hour 
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or reading club as a means of sustaining 
the library connection and of influencing the 
spontaneous choice of books by boys and 
girls has not been fully recognized because it 
has been only partially understood. There 
are various methods of conducting story 
hours and reading clubs. There are many 
differences of opinion as to whether the 
groups should be large or small, differentiated 
by age or by sex, whether the groups should 
be made up entirely of children or whether 
an occasional adult may be admitted without 
changing the relation between the story teller 
aad the children. Those who desire sugges- 
tion of material and specific information as 
to method and practice will find much that 
is valuable and practical in the publications 
of the Carnegie Library of Pittsburgh and 
in the Handbook of the Cleveland Public 
Library. Those who are seeking to place a 
story hour in work already established will 
do well to remember that it is a distinctly 
social institution, and as such is bound to be 
colored by the personality of its originator, 
whether she tells the stories herself or finds 
others to carry out her ideas. Make your 
stery hour the simple and natural expression 
of the best you have to give and do not at- 
tempt more than you can perform. I believe 
the story hour is the simplest and most ef- 
fective means of enlisting the interest of pa- 
rents and of stirring that active recollection 
of their own childhood which leads to shar- 
ing its experiences with their children. Folk 
tales told in the language his father and 
mother speak should give to the child of for- 
eign parentage a feeling of pride in the beau- 
tiful things of the country his parents have 
left in place of the sense of shame with which 
he too often regards it. The possibilities in 
this field are unlimited if wisely directed. 
The value of exhibits depends upon the 
subject chosen and the exercise of imagina- 
tion, good taste and practical knowledge of 
children’s tastes in selecting and arranging 
the objects or pictures. The subject must be 
one which makes an immediate appeal to 
the passing visitor. A_ single striking 
object is often more effective than a collec- 
tion of objects. Some interpretation of an 
exhibit in the form of explanation or story is 
needed if the children are to become very 
much interested in reading about a subject. 
To those who believe that story hours, clubs, 
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exhibits, and picture bulletins are not “legiti- 
mate library work,” I would say, suspend 
your judgment until you have watched or 
studied the visible effects of such work in a 
place where it is properly related to the other 
activities of the library and to the needs of 
the community in which it is situated. If by 
the presence of an Arctic exhibit in an Italian 
and Irish-American non-reading neighbor- 
hood an interest is stimulated which results 
in the circulation and the reading of several 
hundred books on the subject, during the time 
of the exhibition and for months afterward, 
the exhibit certainly seems legitimate. 

5. Since it is true that social conditions, 
racial characteristics and individuality in tem- 
perament enter very actively into the prob- 
lems of the care of children in libraries, and 
since it is also true that the books children 
read and the care which is given to them in 
libraries are frequently reflected in their con- 
duct in relation to the School, the Church, 
the Social Settlement, the Play-Ground, the 
Juvenile Court and to Civic Clubs as well as 
to the Home, a more enlightened conception 
of the work of all these institutions is essen- 
tial if the children’s library is to play its full 
part in the absorption of children of different 
nations into a larger national life. This need 
is being recognized and partially met by lec- 
ture courses and by the practice work of stu- 
dents in library training schools, but listen- 
ing to lectures, reading, and regulated stu- 
dent practice do not take the place of that 
spontaneous eagerness to see for one’s self the 
social activities of a neighborhood or town 
which makes a library in its turn a place of 
living interest. Librarians, cn masse, in re- 
lation to other institutions, stand in a similar 
position to that of the representatives of those 
institutions. On both sides a first-hand knowl- 
edge of the aims and objects and methods of 
work of all of the forces at work in a given 
community and a perception of their inter- 
relationship is essential if we wish to do 
away with the present tendency to duplicate 
work which is already being carried on by 
more effective agencies. How far a library 
should go in relating its work to that of other 
institutions it is impossible to prescribe. The 
aim should be to make the value of its work 
so clear to the community in which it is 
placed that it will command the respect and 
the support of every citizen. 
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OPEN SHELVES AND BOOK LOSSES * 


THE question of free access, still contested 
by librarians as to its merits, practical and 
ethical, found voice at the last session of the 
Minnetonka conference, June 27, 1908, of the 
American Library Association, in two papers, 
representing each side of the question, and 
followed by discussion. The first paper on 
this subject was one by Miss Isabel Ely Lord, 
of the Pratt Institute Free Library, Brooklyn, 
and will be printed in full in the Proceedings 
of the conference. To quote, therefore, from 
its array of interesting and convincing statis- 
tics would be unnecessary, but a general ar- 
gument giving the main findings of Miss 
Lord’s valuable investigation and contribu- 
tion to the literature of library administra- 
tion has been abstracted as follows: 

The public library is an educational institu- 
tion, and its function in education is to enable 

people to get at any needed information con- 
‘ained in the printed page, and to stimulate, 
encourage and sometimes to direct the knowl- 
edge and the love of books. The chief me- 
dium for the attainment of this first object is 
the reference part of the library, and experi- 
ence in the great mass of public libraries has 
proved that the ends of the department are 
best gained by placing the books on accessible 
shelves. The second object is attained chiefly 
through the circulating collection. Here one 
of the best methods of education is contact 
with the bocks themselves, the handling - 
choosing for oneself. The card catalog is 
stumbling-block to the overwhelming 
ity of the users of a library, and probably to 
all who should be, but are not, users. Access 
to shelves is both appreciated and used. The 
serious question is whether it is abused to 
such an extent as to warrant the withdrawal 
of the privilege. The minor objections to 
“open shelves” are the resulting confusion of 
books through misplacement, the extra wear 
and tear on the books, and the danger that 
people refrain from asking for assistance 
when they need it. No library has considered 
these objections serious enough to be de- 
cisive. The major objection is to the loss of 
books by theft and mutilation. This objection 
is not serious, except in rare cases, because of 
the money loss, but because of the bad moral 
effect on the community of making theft easy, 
as it undoubtedly is in an openshelf library. 
What, then, are the facts of loss? A definite 
statement of these from the actual figures of 
the public libraries in the United States cir- 
culating over 200,000 volumes a year, and of 
a few other selected libraries, show that the 
loss is a very small one in proportion to the 
use of any given library. The figures of loss 
sometimes sound very large if stated in num- 
bers, but when a library sends out a million 
volumes into the community each year, its 


* From papers read at Lake Minnetonka confer- 
ence, American Library Association, June 27, 1908. 
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loss can be one hundred times that of the li- 
brary sending out ten thousand without a 
real increase in loss, Yet it becomes a se- 
rious matter to have in any community, how- 
ever large, a considerable number of indi- 
viduals who have stolen library property. It 
is, therefore, the duty of the library to make 
every effort to prevent stealing, to detect 
thieves, and to prosecute them. An occa- 
sional prosecution is the best possible pre- 
ventive measure. There is no proof whatever 
that trusting the people at large makes 
thieves ; on the contrary, people can be trained 
only through responsibility. There are in any 
community people with very little sense of 
property, and these are perhaps none of them 
reformed by being admitted to the open 
shelves, but their sins should not be visited 
on the heads of the great number of library 
users, who are honest and appreciative. 

The other side of the question was pre- 
sented, in answer to Miss Lord, by E. S. 
Willcox, librarian of the Public Library of 
Peoria, IIl., and will also be published in the 
Proceedings, 

Based on the assumption that free access in 
libraries results in a large loss through theft 
and is therefore harmful to the library’s in- 
terests, Mr. Willcox proves that protection of 
property is incumbent upon librarians as upon 
any other guardians of a public trust, and a 
brief outline of his paper is appended as 
follows: 

Public library funds are a trust confided to 
library boards by the property owners of a 
city for two principal purposes, viz.: (1) to 
diffuse general intelligence and furnish whole- 
seme entertainment for the present genera- 
tion. (2) And no less important, to gather 
and preserve the accumulated experience of 
our race for the use not only of the present 
generation but for future generations. For- 
merly this second object —collecting and 
safely guarding for a select few — was the 
main thing. The great libraries of the old 
world were built upon this plan. The diffu- 
sion of general intelligence, providing of 
wholesome entertainment, is the modern free 
public library idea. In the administration of 
library funds neither of these objects should 
be slighted —they are both good — neither 
should be made to suffer at the expense of the 
other. Shall the library be managed with the 
same regard for its usefulness and preserva- 
tion as the city exercises over its other prop- 
erties and institutions? 


CONFERENCE OF GERMAN LIBRA- 
RIANS AT EISENACH 

Tue annual conference of German libra- 
rians was held June 11, 12, in the hall of the 
University at  Ejisenach, Saxony. Dr. 
Schwenke, of the Royal Library at Berlin, 
presided. Representatives were present from 
Augsburg, Berlin, Cologne, Dresden, Hann- 
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over, Frankfurt-a-M., Munich, Nirnberg, 
Leipzig, Jena, Halle-a.-S., Kénigsberg, Dan- 
zig, Erfurt, G5ttingen, Dortmund, Elberfeld, 
Rostock, Essen-a.-R., and several other cities. 
Dr, Schwenke reported that a number of the 
larger libraries had been opened to the public 
and that contracts for new libraries at Tib- 
ingen, Bromburg and Hamburg had been 
awarded. The question of admitting women 
to positions in libraries was also referred to. 
There were papers and discussions on local 
literature; the cataloging of the manuscripts 
of the Middle Ages; also a report on the re- 
arrangement of Goethe’s library, and a re- 
port on wire-stitched books, with a recom- 
mendation to petition publishers to furnish 
libraries only with bocks sewed with thread. 
An excursion to the Wartburg, the Carl- 
Alexander library and the Thiiringer museum 
concluded the sessions of the conference. 


AMERICAN ASSOCIATION OF LAW 
LIBRARIES 


Tue third annual meeting of the American 
Association of Law Libraries was held at 
Lake Minnetonka, Minnesota, June 22-24, 
1908, with a post-conference session in the 
State Library at St. Paul on the 26th and 
27th. There were 47 persons present at the 
several sessions, all, with the exception of a 
few, being members of the Association. 

The proceedings were of considerable in- 
terest to all present and will be published, 
together with the papers read, in the /ndex to 
Legal Periodicals and Law Library Journal, 
the official organ of the Association. 

The report of the  secretary-treasurer 
showed a balance in the treasury of $220.24 
and over $100 still due on account of sub- 
scriptions and advertising. There was an in- 
crease in membership during the year of 
about 33% per cent. 

The most important items of business 
transacted were those connected with the 
Index above mentioned. From comments at 
the meeting by members from different parts 
of the country, it would seem that the first 
number of the Jndex had met with very gen- 
eral commendation. The criticisms were nu- 
merous but of a friendly character. The 
managing editor, Mr. Frederick W. Schenk, 
reported that the co-operative method of in- 
dexing was not satisfactory, and it was de- 
cided to abandon that method as soon as pos- 
sible, probably after the publication of the 
third number. It was decided further to is- 
sue the second number during July and to 
have it index the chief legal periodicals of 
the United States, England, Canada and Aus- 
tralia issued during the first six months of 
the year; the third number in October, and 
to include therein indexing material for July, 
August and September; the fourth number 
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in January, 1909, and to cumulate therein the 
indexing of the entire year. 

The Board of Editors as now constituted is: 
Frederick W. Schenk, Law Library Univer- 
sity of Chicago; Gilson G. Glasier, State Li- 
brary, Madison, Wis.; Charles F. D. Belden, 
Social Law Library, Boston, Mass.; Harold 
L, Butler, American Law Library, New York 
City; Edwin Gholson, Law Library Associa- 
tion, Cincinnati, Ohio. 

The annual subscription is $5, and all com- 
munications regarding subscriptions and ad- 
vertisements should be addressed to Karl Ed 
Steinmetz, 5613 Drexel avenue, Chicago, III. 

The principal papers presented were the 
following: “Cataloging law books, with spe- 
cial reference to co- operative indexing and 
to index cards,” by Gilson G. Glasier, state 
librarian of Wisconsin; “The legislative ref- 
erence librarian’s work in a law library,” by 
C. B. Lester, legislative librarian of Indiana; 
“Some phases in which the law librarian can 
help the public library,” by Miss Edna Bul- 
lock, ex-secretary Nebraska L ibrary Commis- 
sion; “The use of law books,” by Roger W 
Cooley, Ann Arbor, Mich.; “A possible solu- 
tion of the problem of the ‘multiplicity of law 
reports,” by John B. West, of the Keefe- 
Davidson Co.; “The use of law books,” by 
James DeWitt Andrews, of New York City 

The officers elected for the coming year 
are as follows: president, E. A. Feazel, Law 
Library Association, Cleveland, Ohio; vice- 
president, George S. Godard, State Library, 
Hartford, Conn.; secretary-treasurer, Frank- 
lin O. Poole, Association of the Bar, New 
York City; executive committee : president 
(ex-officio) ; vice-president (ex-officto) ; sec- 
retary-treasurer (ex-officio) ; A. J. Small, the 
retiring president, Iowa State Law Library, 
Des Moines, Ia.; George Kearney, Law Li- 
brary Department of Justice, Washington, 
D. C.; Frederick W. Schenk, Law Library 
University of Chicago; Luther E. Hewitt, 
Law Association of Philadelphia. 

June 25th was Twin City day. Through the 
kindness of the local committees the mem- 
bers were taken in automobiles on a long ride 
about the two cities and the surrounding 
country. They were entertained at luncheon 
by the West Publishing Co., and had the op- 
portunity of inspecting the plant of this law 
publishing house, and also the establishment 
of the Keefe-Davidson Company. 

The post-conference sessions, held in St 
Paul at the State Library, were attended by 
as many as could spare the time. Matters 
pertaining to the Jndex were discussed in 
detail and certain indexing was completed 
which the editor-in-chief had been unable to 
finish by the co-operative method. These ses- 
sions were entirely informal, and although all 
worked hard, it was generally considered 
time well spent. 

O. Poote, Secretary-Treasurer. 
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BIBLIOGRAPHICAL SOCIETY OF 
AMERICA 


Tue eighth meeting of the Bibliographical 
Society of America was held in conjunction 
with the American Library Association at 
Lake Minnetonka, Minnesota, June 24-25. At 
the first session, held on Wednesday evening, 
June 24, Vice-President Richardson presided. 
This session was devoted to an address by 
Dr. Richardson, entitled “Manuscript hunt- 
ing,” descriptive of his adventures among 
European libraries and bookstalls, and an il- 
lustrated lecture on “Instruction in the book 
arts in public schools,” by Miss Gertrude 
Stiles, of Chicago. 

At the second session of the Society, Thurs- 
day evening, June 25, Mr. H. W. Wilson, of 
Minneapolis, read a paper entitled “The li- 
brary catalog of the future,” describing his 
plans for printing catalogs of small libraries 
in book form. Mr. J. C. M. Hanson, of the 
Library of Congress, presented “A prelim- 
inary statement regarding materials for the 
history of the Scandinavian-American press.” 
Judge Daniel Fish, of Minneapolis, in an ad- 
dress entitled “Lincoln collections and Lin- 
coln bibliography,” described his own work 
as a Lincoln collector and bibliographer, to- 
gether with the work of other Lincoln col- 
lectors. 

The following were re-elected officers of 
the Society: president, W. C. Lane; first vice- 
president, Dr. R. G. Thwaites; second vice- 
president, Dr. E. C. Richardson; secretary, 
W. Dawson Johnston; treasurer, C. L 
Roden; librarian, Wilberforce Eames. J. C. 
M. Hanson was elected a member of the 
Council. 

W. Dawson Jounston, Secretary. 


LEAGUE OF LIBRARY COMMISSIONS 


Tue fifth annual meeting of the League of 
Library Commissions was held at Lake Min- 
netonka, June 23-26, 1908. The first session 
was called to order in the club room of the 
Tonka Bay pavilion on Tuesday, at 2.30 p.m., 
by the president of the League, Mr. Chal- 
mers Hadley, secretary Indiana Library Com- 
mission. Miss L. E. Stearns, chief of the 
Travelling Library Department of the Wis- 
consin Library Commission, opened the dis- 
cussion on Travelling libraries with pertinent 
suggestions as to (1) choice of the local li- 
brarian, (2) location of the travelling library 
in the community, and (3) means of main- 
taining interest in travelling libraries. Miss 
Stearns suggested that the postmaster is the 
ideal man for the position of local librarian, 
as he is in the habit of keeping records and 
every one visits his office; that a central loca- 
tion in the village should be secured for the 
travelling library, and if the post-office is 
found unavailable, the interest of some store- 
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keeper should be enlisted in the near neigh- 
borhood. Next to post-offices, drug stores 
have been found to be the most satisfactory 
repositories, owing to the long hours and in- 
telligence of service. In farming communi- 
ties, the library should always be located on 
the main travelled road, and near the district 
school. In connection with the third point, 
Miss Stearns emphasized the fact that in 
terest is best maintained by sending only 
fresh, interesting books to every community. 

The subject of travelling library statistics 
was presented by Miss Margaret W. Brown, 
librarian of the Iowa Travelling Library. 
Miss Brown urged the importance of a recog- 
nized basis for travelling library statistics, in- 
order that comparison of work between va- 
rious states could be more accurately made 

These statistics should give us (1) the re- 
sult of the work in concrete form for our 
own enlightenment and that of our state leg- 
islaturs, as well as for the information of the 
general public; (2) by uniformity in the use 
of accepted terms, to enable a comparison 
between states to be made; to show actual 
figures rather than estimates. In circulation 
records, the entry on the book card of the 
loan of each book must be the accepted basis 
for compiling statistics, but these records are 
necessarily incomplete and inaccurate, owing 
to the fact that custodians are often careless, 
and errors cannot be corrected at the central 
office. The office records in all systems 
charge books by stations or localities, and 
also by book cards or group numbers if fixed 
group. 

The stations or centers correspond to the 
number of borrowers registered in the public 
library, and here the question as to the actual 
number of “live” stations, that is those ac- 
tually using the libraries during the year, 
rather than those having registered applica- 
tions, should be determined, indicating the 
character of the stations, centers or groups. 
Since it is known how many books are issued 
to a station, center or group, and not how 
many books are read, the suggestion was 
made: that the actual basis for statistics be the 
number of the books issued to the stations 
rather than the books loaned from the station 
to the individual. For discussion, items were 
suggested to be included in a tabulation of 
travelling library statistics based on the New 
York State Travelling Library report, 1906, 
and the table in the League Yearbook. 

An informal discussion of the foregoing 
papers was opened by Miss Alice S. Tyler, 
secretary, Iowa Library Commission. Many 
phases of travelling library work were 
touched upon, including special libraries for 
granges, travelling libraries for Sunday 
schools and the Y. M. C. A. Miss Brown’s 
suggestion for a new basis of statistics was 
heartily endorsed, and the sentiment was crys- 
talized by a motion by Miss Tyler that a 
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committee of three be appointed to submit an 
outline for uniform statistics to be used in 
the Yearbook of the League, and in the re- 
ports of the various commissions. The re- 
port of the publication committee was pre- 
sented by Miss Mary E. Hazeltine, Wiscon- 
sin, chairman. The Yearbook for 1908 will 
appear in the fall instead of the spring as 
formerly, that the reports and statistics may 
include those for the fiscal year, which for 
most commissions ends in June. 

At the Asheville meeting of the League it 
was voted that the terms “Travelling Li- 
brary” and “Library Station” be referred to 
the publication committee for definition. The 
matter has been referred to Mr. Bliss, of this 
committee, who after careful study of the 
varying conditions in travelling library sys- 
tems, recommended that no definition be at- 
tempted, but that a new basis of statistics be 
formulated in which these terms should not 
be used. 

The report of the Committee on summer 
school certificates, of which Mrs. Karen M. 
Jacobson was chairman, was briefly sum- 
marized by Miss Tyler as follows: A sug- 
gested form for certificate has been sub- 
mitted to the director of each summer school. 
The committee recommends that the certifi- 
cate should be in card form and should use 
the words “summer school,” and give a gen- 
eral statement on the face, signed by the di- 
rector of the school, but the heading should 
give the institution or commission under 
whose auspices the school is conducted. The 
back of the certificate should state the pur- 
pose of the school; the major studies in- 
cluded in the course, and recommendation to 
the regular library schools for more respon- 
sible positions. On Miss Tyler’s suggestion 
the report was referred to the A. L. A. Com- 
mittee on Library Training. 

The president appointed as nominating 
committee Miss Alice S. Tyler, Iowa, chair- 
man: Purd B. Wright, Missouri; W. C. 
Kimball, New Jersey. 

The second session of the League was held 
at Glen Morris Inn, on Wednesday evening, 
June 24th. Miss Mary E. Ahern, editor of 
Public Libraries, discussed the subject of 
Library institutes, and said that in view of 
the exceeding helpfulness of teachers’ insti- 
tutes, it seemed an advantageous thing to call 
the librarians of certain localities together to 
discuss the methods of library administration, 
the value of the contents of the library, and 
the best ways and means of making the li- 
brary really educational in its work and as- 
pect. Experience has proved a few things 
which are essential to the success of such 
meetings. First, there must be a real object 
in calling an institute together, either to rem- 
edy a definite defect in a certain locality, or 
because the library management feels the 
need. Second, in providing the program, the 


direct needs of the community and of the li- 
braries represented at the institute should be 
kept in mind. There should be but few sub- 
jects chosen and those treated in all their 
bearings. The library institute should not be 
allowed to detract from the value of the state 
association by withholding from its larger 
inspiration those who might have attended 
had it not been for the convenience of the 
institute. The institute is intended only for 
the isolated library workers in communities 
remote from centers of library activity. 

As the time was limited, discussion of this 
subject was deferred until the next session. 

Miss Tyler, of Iowa, presented the report 
of the committee appointed to ascertain what 
work commissions were doing for libraries 
in state institutions. Replies to questions sent 
to 28 library commissions and state libraries 
engaged in extension work show a growing 
interest in the work of institution libraries, 
but few results, and 11 commissions report 
that co-operation has been attempted; in two 
of these cases the suggestion was not wel- 
comed and three report indifference. The 
fundamental difficulty is that no provision is 
made for financial support, either in payment 
for a librarian’s service or for the purchase 
of books. 

Recommendation was made that a com- 
mittee be appointed to make further investi- 
gation as to the best methods of promoting 
work with state institutions. 

The meeting adjourned to continue its ses- 
sion at the time originally announced. 

The program was continued on Friday 
evening, in the parlor of Tonka Bay Hotel. 

Miss Josephine Rathbone, of Pratt Insti- 
tute, opened the discussion on Library insti- 
tutes with an account of the plan which has 
been carried out by the New York State Li- 
brary Association in co-operation with the 
State Department of library extension. The 
state was first divided into eight districts, or- 
ganized on the line of teachers’ institutes, 
with definite instruction in classification, cat- 
aloging, etc. This plan was not an unquali- 
fied success, and three years ago the state was 
redistricted in smaller groups, a central place 
of meeting was selected and a local chairman 
appointed. The chairman sends a personal 
invitation to the librarians in her group to 
meet informally with her. List of topics are 
distributed to the members of the group, with 
the request that they check three which they 
most want to have discussed. A visitor or 
conductor is selected by the committee to 
lead discussion, but the keynote of the meet- 
ing is interchange of experience rather than 
instruction. The results have shown a large 
increase in attendance on the part of libra- 
rians and trustees, and in many sections an 
active library club has been developed which 
will hereafter undertake the management of 
these round table meetings. 
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Mr. Sawyer gave a brief account of insti- 
tutes recently conducted in Wisconsin, and 
Miss Price told of the work in Pennsylvania. 
Miss Mary Frances Isom, librarian, Portland, 
Oregon, and a member of the Oregon Com- 
mission, read an interesting paper prepared 
by Miss Cornelia Marvin, secretary of the 
commission, on “Library commissions and the 
rural schools,” which reduced the problems ot 
rural school work to three — selection, care 
of books, and use of books. The various pro- 
visions of the Oregon school law were spe- 
cially emphasized. The state aid in rural 
school work is practically nominal and should 
be supplemented by instructions at institutes 
and at normal schools and the publication of 
pamphlets of instruction and outlines. In 
any state in which there is a good public li- 
brary system the commission can help the 
rural schools through the librarians of the 
public libraries, by urging exhibits and special 
talks about the libraries during the annual in- 
stitutes, extension of public library privileges 
to rural school teachers, and distribution of 
instructional literature through these libraries. 

In the discussion following the paper, Miss 
Miller, of the North Dakota Commission, 
proposed a co-operative scheme for rural 
school libraries on the traveiling library plan, 
each school turning in its funds for exchange 
of libraries. Miss Templeton reported that 
this plan had been successfully worked out in 
Nebraska, where a group of 18 schools each 
raised $20 for travelling libraries. Miss 
Brown urged the purchase of permanent ref- 
erence collections by schools, but deplored the 
fact that no provision was made for binding 
and repair, and suggested that the school 
draw on the travelling library for general 
reading, and let the state fund be used for 
binding and proper care of the permanent 
library. 

Miss Clara F. Baldwin, of the Minnesota 
Commission, opened the discussion on the 
“Large school library open to the public.” 

Returning to the report of the Committee 
on library work in state institutions, Miss 
Tyler emphasized the fact that the funda- 
mental difficulty was that there was no book 
fund, and the institutions were not building 
up libraries. She moved that the committee 
be continued with Miss Miriam E. Carey, 
librarian, Iowa Board of Control, as chair- 
man in place of Miss Tyler. The committee 
to continue investigation and report at the 
mid-winter meeting of the League. The 
nominating committee named the following 
officers for the ensuing year, who were duly 
elected: president, Mrs, Percival Sneed, 
Georgia; first vice-president, Mrs. H. J. 
Howe, Iowa; second vice- president, C. B. 
Galbreath, Ohio; secretary, Miss Clara F. 
Baldwin, Minnesota; treasurer, Miss Sarah 
B. Askew, New Jersey. 

Ciara F. Batpwin, Secretary. 


NATIONAL ASSOCIATION OF STATE 
LIBRARIES 


Tue National Association of State Libra- 
ries opened its r1th annual meeting on June 
25, 1908, at 815 p.m., in the auditorium at 
Tonka Bay Hotel, Lake Minnetonka, Minn., 
with President Thomas L. Montgomery in 
the chair and a good attendance. There were 
representatives from California to Rhode 
Island and from Mississippi to Minnesota. 
The president’s address and reports of com- 
mittees covered the period given to the first 
session. 

At the second session, held on June 26th, 
papers were read as follows: “Why the 
American Library Association likes to meet 
with us,” by Dr. A. E. Bostwick; “Relations 
between state and municipal libraries,” by 
Dr. R. G. Thwaites; “The influence of ideals 
on the national life,” by Dunbar Roland; and 
“Arrangement of law books,” by L. H. Sage. 

Though the association labors under the 
great disadvantage of not having a large pro- 
portion of its members present at any one 
meeting, yet there were probably more people 
connected with state libraries present at Min- 
netonka than at any previous meeting, and the 
program, touching as it did upon all the activ- 
ities of state library work, should have had a 
stimulating effect upon all who attended the 
meeting. 

Election of officers was made as follows: 
president, H. O. Brigham, Rhode Island; 
secretary-treasurer, Miss Minnie M. Oakley, 
Wisconsin. (Fuller report later.) 


Hmerican Library Association. 


30TH ANNUAL MEETING, LAKE MINNE- 
TONKA, MINN., JUNE 22-27, 1908. 

With an attendance of over 600, placing 
it in line with the two largest conferences 
ever held by the American Library Associa- 
tion—at Magnolia and Narragansett — the 
meeting at Minnetonka takes its place in the 
annals of the Association as an effective and 
well-handled convention, and a successful one 
socially and professionally. The national char- 
acter that should dominate the yearly confer- 
ence of the A. L. A. was well evidenced at 
Minnetonka in a wide representation, north, 
east, south and west —the last( naturally) 
carrying off first honors in attendance, with 
Minnesota in the lead and Wisconsin as a 
close second — unless the record of attend- 
ance should be written in the language of 
miles and be claimed by the Philippines and 
the yet more distant New Zealand. Both 
were represented with the proof that though 
the spirit of library economy in the South 
seas may differ in small particulars from 
that in less romantic latitudes, the spirit of its 
adherents is one that claims at once the 
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view of lakes and wooded shores, was the 
headquarters of the conference, but, as at 
Asheville, was large enough to house a com- 
paratively small proportion of delegates, and 
those accommodated in\ other inns and hotels 
at various points about the lake found much 
difficulty, by reason of the somewhat uncer- 
tain boat service, in attending sessions or 
keeping in touch with the social demands of 
conference week. This was the serious draw- 
back to the meeting, added to which was the 
character of the chief meeting place of the 
conference, the auditorium on the lake where 
sessions were held and enjoyed, despite the 
impudent interference of numerous sparrows 
and protesting steam whistles —a suggestion 
from a prominent librarian to murder the 
skippers of the craft being received too late 
to be put into practice. 

The program of the conference was strictly 
adhered to with but few exceptions, and these 
changes were posted beforehand by means of 
bulletins, or the conference “Baedeker” pre- 
pared by the House of Wilson in the Daily 
Cumulative, whose information was as an 
oracle and whose issue was of more vital im- 
port than the daily news of the nation. By 
these means of publicity the dissatisfaction 
felt over the sudden and unadvertised changes 
in the program at Asheville was avoided. 

Many of the delegates arrived on Sunday 
afternoon, June 21, and in this connection may 
be mentioned the delightful route taken by 
the Wisconsin party, whose arrangements for 
travelling together were made some time be- 
forehand, as many as possible meeting at 
Madison on the afternoon of June 20 and 
taking the train together to La Crosse, Wis. 
Here they were entertained at the charming 
country club and spent the night, leaving the 
following morning for Minnetonka; thus 
travelling by daylight along the headwaters 
of the Mississippi they were able to enjoy to 
the full its bluff-crowned shores and wonder- 
ful green-islanded waters. 

The general business of the conference be- 
gan on Monday, June 22, and though the first 
general session was not scheduled till even- 
ing the day was given over to various ses- 
sions, the Mississippi Valley Historical So- 
ciety meeting in the morning and afternoon 
and evening; the Executive board in the 
morning and the Council in the afternoon; 
the American Association of Law Libraries, 
the South Dakota Library Association, and 
the Wisconsin Library Association in the 
afternoon. The Wisconsin Library School 
also held a meeting in the afternoon, and 
following this a Wisconsin dinner was given. 

In the evening at 8.15 the first general ses- 
sion of the conference was called to order 
by President Bostwick, who then delivered 
his president’s address (see p. 257). Reports 
of officers, committees and Executive board 
were then in order. The secretary, in his 
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Tonka Bay Hotel, commanding a charming 


report, covered the chief events of the year, 
noting the establishment of the A. L. A. 
Bulletin as official organ of the Association, 
and reviewing the efforts made by the Asso- 
ciation towards the establishment of head- 
quarters. Mr. Wyer also noted in his report 
the official representation of the A. L. A. at 
state meetings and at the conference at Glas- 
gow, the resignation of Miss H. E. Haines as 
2d vice-president owing to loss of health, 
and recorded r950 A. L. A. members in 
good standing. Owing to illness, Mr. A. H. 
Hopkins was not present to read his treas- 
urer’s report. His report, however, states 
that the books are satisfactorily closed at its 
date. The report of the trustees of the En- 
dowment fund was read by its chairman, Mr. 
D. P. Corey, and was a report of finances 
covering both the Endowment fund and Car- 
negie fund. The report of Mr. H. E. Legler 
as chairman of the Publishing board was read 
by title, as the report in printed form was 
obtainable at headquarters hotel. 

Mr. J. C. Burpee, librarian of the Carnegie 
Library, Ottawa, Canada, gave a paper on 
“Canadian libraries of long ago,” and begin- 
ning with the library of Marc Lescarbot, the 
early historian of New France, covered briefly 
the history of the libraries during the French 
period and, in more detail, those established 
after the cession of Canada to England, 
among them the Library of Parliament, the 
old Quebec Library opened in 1779, the Ni- 
agara Library of 1800, the Garrison Library 
at Halifax, established by the Earl of Dal- 
housie, and the Athabaska and Red River 
libraries, famous in old fur trade days. 

A greeting from New Zealand was then 
extended to the A. L. A. in a paper, “Work 
in a library in New Zealand,” by Mr. Herbert 
Baillie, librarian of the Public Library of 
Wellington, New Zealand. Mr. Baillie was 
granted by the Wellington library committee 
$400 and five months’ leave of absence to at- 
tend the Minnetonka conference and study 
library conditions in the United States. Mr. 
Baillie has been the moving spirit in library 
progress in New Zealand, and contributed a 
previous paper to an A. L. A. conference, 
being represented on the program of the St 
Louis conference (1904) with a paper, “Li- 
braries of New Zealand,” though personally 
unable to be present. The Wellington Public 
Library is run as a Department under the 
Wellington City Council, and has open access 
and free lectures arranged for each winter. 
It is a subscription library; five shillings 
($1.20) per annum being charged to borrow- 
ers. Out of a population of 63,000 the li- 

brary has 2311 subscribers and issued during 
the last year 128,000 books. The salaries of 
assistants are averaged at £100. The library's 
administration is along broad and progressive 
lines, and promises opportunity for future 
development. 
On Tuesday, June 23, there were meetings 
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in the morning of the American Association 
of Law Libraries, the Children’s Librarians’ 
Section, and a government documents round 
table. At this round table, of which Mr. 
Wyer, in the absence of Miss Hassé, was 
chairman, a paper, “On the best means of 
popularizing government documents,” was 
read by Miss Elfrida Everhart, in which 
methods of handling, cataloging and storing 
public documents were considered. The need 
of systematic instruction in government doc- 
uments was covered in discussion. The meet- 
ing was especially fortunate in having present 
the U. S. Superintendent of Documents, 
William L. Post, who was able to throw much 
light vpon the devious ways of the law in 
connection with the deposit and circulation of 
documents, and whose energetic work and 
earnest efforts to co-operate with librarians 
promises much effectiveness in the future li- 
brary use of governmental publications. The 
League of Library Commissions, the College 
and Reference Section and the Minnesota Li- 
brary Association held meetings in the after- 
noon, and the Western Reserve Library 
School in the evening. 

Dinner was given in Minneapolis to the 
Association by the Commercial Club, after 
which the delegates attended a public meeting 
given in the Unitarian church of that city. In 
the absence of Governor Johnson, an address 
of welcome was delivered by the mayor of 
Minneapolis, Mr. J. C. Haynes, which left no 
doubt in the minds of his audience as to the 
truth of the axiom “Western hospitality.” 
Interesting addresses followed from Rev. M. 
D. Shutter and Mr. T. B. Walker, of the 
board of trustees of the Minneapolis Public 
Library, with a response from President 
Bostwick, and so ended a delightful evening 
of recreation and refreshment. 

All lovers of Austin Dobson—and of 
books — enjoyed the second general session, 
on Wednesday morning, June 24, which was 
a book symposium, the program being pre- 
pared by Mrs, Fairchild, who, unfortunately, 
could not be present. The opening paper by 
Henry E. Legler, “The dear and dumpy 
twelves,” was an appreciative essay, true to 
Dobsonian standards of literary criticism, 
and interesting in bringing forward again the 
great books and their influences and beauties 
rather than the ephemeral “books of the 
hour.” 

A charming paper by Miss Sarah B. Askew, 
“The place, the man and the book,” was read 
in her absence by Miss Jessie Hopkins, of the 
University of Georgia. Reprints of this pa- 
per will probably be published. In a graphic 
and delightful style it presents the life in a 
lonely life saving station and fishing village 
in the winter time, and the responsiveness of 
these simple fisher-folk to the influences of 
literature when brought to their knowledge 
by one with a sympathetic personality and an 
understanding of what books appeal to peo- 
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ple simple in expression, but in touch with 
the more elemental forces of life. “An am- 
ateur’s notions on boys’ books,” by E. L. 
Fearson, read in his absence by H. L. Leupp, 
of the University of Chicago, was another 
witty and entertaining contribution to the pro 

gram, followed by “Portraits of places,” a 
talk by Mrs. Percival Sneed, in which some 
charming “stories of locality” were considered 
— “Old Kensington,” by Miss Thackeray; 
Sarah Orne Jewett’s “Country of the pointed 
furs,” and “Oldfield,” a tale of Kentucky by 

Nancy H. Banks. Miss I. E. Lord then gave 
a short talk on “Fixing a purpose,” describ- 
ing a practical “special reading list” scheme 
for the betterment of the standard of read- 
ing, as planned in the Pratt Institute Free 
Library. Dr. R. G. Thwaites spoke on “How 
to get Parkman read,” and the appeal to the 
youthful imagination and love of romance 
that lies in these wonderful histories. Of 
these he suggested “The Oregon trail” as 
most suitable for a beginner. Two-minute 
talks on individual books were then given by 
the following speakers: R. R. Bowker, Miss 
Josephine Rathbone, J. I. Wyer, Jr., Miss 
Hewins, W. W. Bishop, Johnson Brigham, of 
Iowa; W. P. Cutter, Miss Tessa Kelso, Miss 
M. E. Hazeltine and A. E. Bostwick. 

The business of the session was covered by 
various reports, the report of the Committee 
on international relations being read by the 
secretary in the absence of Dr. Richardson, 
chairman, and the report of the Committee 
on revision of the constitution by Mr. An- 
drews in the absence of Mr. Putnam, chair- 
man. The report of the Council, read by Mr. 
Wyer, gave the following nominations of offi- 
cers for 1908-9: president, C. H. Gould, Mon- 
treal; tst vice-president, N. D. C. Hodges, 
Cincinnati; vice-president, Mrs.  H. 
L. Elmendorf, Buffalo; treasurer, P. B. 
Wright, Missouri; recorder, Miss M. E 
Ahern, Chicago; trustees of the endowment 
fund: W. W. Appleton, New York; Thomas 
D. Jones, Chicago; W. T. Porter, Cincinnati. 
The nominations for Council were as follows: 
W. L. Brown, Buffalo; D. B. Hall, Fair- 
haven, Mass.; Miss A. R. Hassé, New York; 
H. E. Legler, Wisconsin; S. H. Ranck, Grand 
Rapids, Mich. 

In the afternoon there was given a garden 
party at Ferndale under the auspices of the 
Woman's Club of Minneapolis, whose delight- 
ful hospitality was much appreciated by the 
A. L. A. delegates. In the evening there were 
meetings of the Trustees’ Section, of the Bib- 
liographical Society of America, the League 
of Library Commissions, and of the Illinois 
State and New York State library school as- 
sociations ; also the Council dinner was held. 

Thursday, a cool and cloudless day, was 
Twin City day, and it was with a sense of 
relief that business and the rush of sessions 
was forgotten in the agreeable program 
planned for the A. L. A. delegates. Leaving 
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Minnetonka at nine o'clock, the party spent 
the morning in a delightful trip, some by trol- 
ley and some by automobile through Minne- 
apolis, stopping at the Public Library, Univer- 
sity Library, H. W. Wilson Co. and also visit- 
ing the charming Minnehaha Falls and Fort 
Snelling, where cameras were levelled at 
these landmarks by all conscientious travel- 
lers. The public and university libraries 
were of special interest to the librarians, at 
both of which they were most cordially re- 
ceived. The party then went on to St. Paul, 
where they arrived in time for luncheon, 
which was served in the auditorium, and 
listened to entertaining speeches from Mr. 
Daniel W. Lawler, mayor of St. Paul, and 
from President Bostwick. After “seeing St. 
Paul” the rest of the afternoon was given up 
to the return trip, in a true spirit of partiality, 
those going back by automobile who had 
taken the trolleys in the morning. The sense 
of welcome and friendship that the delegates 
were made to feel through the hospitality ex- 
tended them by the people of the Twin Cities 
was the strongest proof of the success of the 
excursion. 

In the evening were held meetings of the 
Catalog Section, National Association of 
State Libraries, of the Bibliographical So- 
ciety of America, and of the Pratt Institute 
and Drexel Institute library school associa- 
tions. 

On Friday the National Association of 
State Libraries and the Catalog Section held 
meetings in the morning. The polls were 
opened for voting at 9.30 a.m. in the room set 
aside for A. L. A. headquarters. Two inde- 
pendent nominations for Council, of Miss M. 
E. Hazeltine, Wisconsin, and Miss Edith 
Tobitt, Omaha, were the only additions 
to the nominations as planned by the 
Council. At the third general session on 
Friday afternoon reports of the Catalog 
rules, Bookbinding and Federal relations 
committees were read, also the report of the 
Committee on public documents, in which the 
advisability of continuing this committee was 
referred to the Association. Mr. Dudley read 
the report of the Committee on library archi- 
tecture, and Mr. Cutter a full and detailed 
report of the Committee on bookbuying, cov- 
ering the recent Supreme Court decisions in 
the Macy cases; and in which a plan was out- 
lined for submitting the choice and purchase 
of books to a paid official, thus saving libra- 
ries the expense of an order department. 

“The future of library business,” by J. L. 
Gillis, of the California State Library, was 
the first paper of the session, in which was 
considered the question, Is commission work 
a mistake? Mr. Gillis assumed that the state 
library is the proper center of library activ- 
ities for each state; that the library commis- 
sion works too much along beaten tracks, and 
so precludes development along larger lines. 
The co-operation of the California State Li- 
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brary with the California Library Association 
was described with the suggestion for a 
county library system to displace state travel- 
ling libraries. Mr. Gillis also advocated plac- 
ing the library under state control. 

“The need for municipal libraries,” a paper 
by Prof. Charles McCarthy, of Wisconsin, 
was read by title, owing to his absence. Miss 

Mary W. Plummer read the report of the 
Committee on library school training, and 
then opened the library school symposium 
with “The evolution of the library school 
curriculum,” a thoughtful presentation of the 
subject, emphasizing the standards of work 
to be followed and the human ideals to be at- 
tained. In the succeeding contributions to the 
symposium, the New York State Library 
School was represented by Mr. Wyer; the 
Pratt by Miss Josephine Rathbone ; Drexel by 
Miss Kroeger, and Pittsburgh by Miss Olcott. 

A motion was made by Mr. Frank P. Hill 
during the session on the location of Head- 
quarters —that it should preferably be lo- 
cated in a library building and not in a house 
having commercial affiliations. The motion, 
after vote by the general association (81 in 
favor, 41 contrary minds), was referred to 
the Council. 

In the evening the American Association of 
Law Libraries, the Children’s Section, the 
College and Reference Section and _ the 
League of Library Commissions (to complete 
its second session) held meetings. 

On Saturday morning the fourth, and last, 
general session was opened with reports from 
the following committees: Library work with 
the blind, Title pages to periodicals and Li- 
brary administration. “Open shelves and 
book losses,” the general subject of the ses- 
sion, was then considered in papers by Miss 
I. E. Lord and E. S. Wilcox (see p. 275). 
The papers provoked discussion which was 
participated in by F. P. Hill, W. P. Cutter, 
C. W. Andrews, G. F. Bowerman, A. F. 
Bostwick and C. F. Lummis. 

An interesting paper was then read by Miss 
McKee, librarian of the American Circulating 
Library of Manila, on “Books sent to Manila,” 
showing the development of the library in 
Manila from the scattered contributions of 
beoks and magazines sent during and after 
the Spanish-American war to the sailors and 
soldiers in Manila. From this fragmentary 
origin the library developed rapidly, and in 
1901 was turned over to the civil government 
of the Philippines. Miss McKee is a mem- 
ber of the A. L. A. 

Announcement was then made of the se- 
lection of Louisville, Ky., by the Council as 
next year’s meeting place, offers having been 
received from Louisville, Los Angeles, Mus- 
kogee and Oklahoma City, Oklahoma, Seat- 
tle and Northampton, Mass. Vote was taken 
by the Association as to how many could 
probably attend the conference if held at 
Louisville, with a favorable showing of hands. 
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The report of the Committce on resolutions 
was then read by Prof. G. T. Little, express- 
ing the thanks of the Association for the 
courtesies and hospitality extended to them. 
A vote of thanks was also extended by the 
Association to Mr. Hanson, chairman of the 
Committee on catalog rules, for his work in 
its behalf. The draft of the new constitution 
with proposed changes was carefully read, 
and was referred to the next. conference of 
the A. L. A. for its final adoption. (The new 
form of constitution will be printed in an 
early number of the Lirprary JOURNAL.) 

Announcement of election of officers was 
then made as follows: president, C. H. Gould 
189; first vice-president, N. D. C. Hodges 
185; second vice-president, Mrs. Elmendorf 
189; treasurer, Purd B. Wright 189: record- 
er, Miss M. E. Ahern 183; Council: H. E. 
Legler, 178; W. L. Brown, 150; A. R. Hassé, 
150; S. H. Ranck, 138; Miss Tobitt, 120; Miss 
M. E. Hazeltine, 117; D. B. Hall, 87. En- 
dowment fund: W. W. Appleton for 3 years 
176; W. T. Porter for 2 years 175; T. D. 
Jones for 1 year 175 (will not serve). 

President Bostwick immediately introduced 
Mr. Gould, the president-elect, who ac- 
cepted the honor conferred upon him by the 
Association in a few modest words of appre- 
ciation. The 30th conference of the Amer- 
ican Library Association was then brought to 
a close. 

During the conference an excellent group 
photograph of the delegates was taken by 
Messrs. Johnston & Co., of Minneapolis, 
which is reproduced as frontispiece and cop- 
ies of which may be obtained from the pho- 
tographer. 


POST-CONFERENCE 


Under the tender care of Mr. Faxon, the 
post-conference party, numbering about 50, 
left Minnetonka on Saturday afternoon for 
Duluth, through the copper country and on 
through the Great Lakes. Of the three post- 
conference trips originally proposed, this was 
the only one that materialized, as the Leech 
Lake and Yellowstone Valley trips did 
not have a sufficient number of applicants, 
and the arrangement for a _ house-boat 
party on Leech Lake was therefore given 
up, while only a few adventurous spirits 
travelled on to the Yellowstone. It was 
nearer Sunday morning than was consist- 
ent with comfort and a Christian frame of 
mind that the lake trip party arrived in Du- 
luth and established themselves at the Spald- 
ing Hotel. At 11 o’clock in the morning, after 
a rest that was more than grateful, forces 
were collected and the party, refreshed and in 
the properly receptive mood of the unin- 
formed traveller, went by special train to the 
little village of Eveleth —a scrambling min- 
ing town of little zigzag streets and very many 
little children. 

Here they were hospitably received and 
taken to the Globe Hotel, the typical inn of 
the western mining town, where luncheon was 


served as generously as the welcome which 
went with it. Mr. Hearding, superintendent 
of mines, addressed the librarians in a brief 
speech, and visits were then made to the 
famous open and underground mines of the 
Mesaba range, taking in Fayal, the largest 
ore producing mine in the world, and the 
Adams and Spruce mines. The wonders 
thereof were matter for comment and reflec- 
tion throughout the return trip to Duluth, 
where the party arrived in time for dinner 

The following morning the librarians, as 
guests of the Commercial Club, were treated 
to a beautiful drive around the boulevard 
and enjoyed to the full the charms of Duluth 
in its quaint setting of rock-veined hills, yel- 
low with buttercups. In the afternoon the 
delegates, as guests of the Duluth library 
board, made a tour of the city in chartered 
street cars, visiting en route the state art ex- 
hibit at the Y. M. C. A. Mention must here 
be made of the attractive library of Duluth, 
and especially of the hospitality of Miss 
Poirier, its librarian and her staff, and of the 
people of Duluth, whose efforts and eagerness 
to do all in their power to entertain the party 
was more than appreciated. Late in the after- 
noon Mr, Faxon, who gained the sobriquet of 
the “Man from Cook’s,” again collected the 
party, who boarded the train for Houghton, 
where they arrived early next morning and 
descended upon the Douglass House for 
breakfast. 

After visiting the Michigan College of 
Mines, where the delegates were received by 
Miss Scott, the librarian, and members of the 
staff, the party started for the famous 
Calumet-Hecla mines, stopping at Linwood to 
visit the smelting works and stamp-mills. 
Arriving in Calumet they were met by the 
Calumet Woman’s Club and served to a de- 
lightful luncheon in the parlors of the Con- 
gregational Church. The _ hospitalities of 
Calumet were extended in a brief address 
by Superintendent McNaughton, of the Calu- 
met and Hecla Mining Company, to which 
the A. L. A. party responded through Dr. 
Thwaites; and after luncheon a short time 
was spent in inspecting the Calumet and 
Hecla Library, Mrs. Grierson, the librarian, 
having met the party as one of their hostesses 
at Calumet. The library is one of the largest 
in the state, and is especially interesting in 
the many foreign books and works in minor 
languages that it contains—for the mine 
workers are made up of Swedes, Finns, Nor- 
wegians and many Cornish, as well as various 
other nationalities. From the library car- 
riages were taken to the famous copper 
mines, and the mysteries of machinery and 
wonderful secrets of the miner's world 
were displayed to the appreciative sight- 
seers. Returning to Houghton in time for 
dinner, the party started the following morzi- 
ing on a trip to Painesdale, where they were 
taken for a beautiful wood drive, and while 
the ladies of the party visited the machine 
shops and other points of interest about the 
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town, the men, with the better fortune at- 
tendant upon masculinity, were taken under- 
ground into the Champion mine, an interest- 
ing copper mine of the district, under the di- 
rection of H. S. Goodell, who with his wife 
extended charming hospitality throughout the 
morning expedition. One feature of special 
interest was the little library of Painesdale 
donated by William A. Paine, after whom the 
town takes its name, in memory of his 
mother, Sarah S. Paine, of Boston. 

The library delegates were then obliged to 
return to Houghton in order to take the 
steamer for the great lake voyage to Buffalo, 
and shortly after noon had bidden good-bye to 
the copper country and were eastward bound 
on the Northwest. The weather throughout the 
trip was perfect, and the serene and welcome 
monotony of the few days on shipboard was 
only broken by short stops at Marquette and 
the “Soo,” where hurried expeditions to the 
nearest landmarks and souvenir shops were 
made by the librarians, one of whom, whose 
own record for punctuality was unimpeach- 
able, incurred the responsibility of delaying 
the great steamer for two minutes, since he 
firmly refused to leave the “Soo” until his 
abandoned coat had been restored to him. At 
Mackinaw a stop of nearly two hours was 
made, time being given for a drive about the 
picturesque island which stands with its old 
white fort like a sentinel watching over the 
romantic waters of Huron. Many of the party 
left at Mackinaw for Chicago and Milwaukee, 
and landings were also made at Detroit and 
Cleveland, where more of the party dis- 
embarked, leaving only a few to get off at 
Buffalo, where the boat arrived early on the 
4th of July. Here a small party left for the 
Falls, and thus was ended the post-conference 
trip of 1908, and in closing it is only fitting to 
express the party’s appreciation of the unfail- 
ing patience, consideration and efficiency of 
the “Man from Cook’s.” 


A. L. A. CATALOG SECTION 


The first session of the section was the 
small libraries section and met on Thursday 
evening, June 25th, with Miss Van Valken- 
burgh, chairman, presiding. The subject 
“The library commission and the catalog” 
was opened for discussion by Miss Alice S. 
Tyler in a brief talk on “Commissions and 
catalogers.” The discussion was then taken 
up by various persons in the audience, the 
point receiving the greatest attention being 
the “Short cuts to cataloging” by means of 
simplified cataloging methods, and though 
branching off somewhat from the immediate 
question under consideration, the catalog as 
related to the commission, yet the discussion 
was animated (due partly perhaps to the 
personality of the chairman) and seemed to 
reach the “need of the hour.” At the end of 
the session Mr. Wilson read his most inter- 
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esting paper on “The library catalog of the 
future.” 

The second, the large libraries session, was 
held on Friday morning, June 26th, with Miss 
Van Valkenburgh presiding. The first paper 
was one by Andrew Keogh, “Thoughts on 
catalogs and catalogers by a reference libra- 
rian,” a plea for simplicity in cataloging, 
and showing the assistance that the reference 
librarian should give to the work of catalog- 
ing, especially in classifying and assigning 
subject headings, also that the reference li- 
brarian should be able to provide material for 
annotations and for reading-lists. 

“Thoughts on reference librarians by a cat- 
aloger” was the next paper, by Carl B. 
Roden. Mr. Roden also urged the co-opera- 
tion of the reference librarian with the cata- 
loger, since as they both labor toward a com- 
mon end they would naturally profit by an in- 
terchange of experience. That the best refer- 
ence librarian is a former cataloger, and that 
since reference librarians are interpreters of 
the catalog, it is important that they should 
have the cataloger’s viewpoint were other ar- 
guments for this co-operation, as advanced in 
Mr. Roden’s paper. 

The papers provoked much discussion, 
which was participated in by Messrs. Bishop, 
Austen, Hanson, Ranck, Utley and others, 
covering the matter of co-operation between 
reference and cataloging departments as well 
as independent questions of cataloging. 

The report of the nominating committee 
was then read as follows: Miss Kroeger, 
chairman; Miss Laura Smith, secretary. Mr. 
Hanson then made announcement of the A. 
L. A. code of rules, which in card form will 
cost about $3, and will be the code for large 
libraries, and upon abridgment for small 1i- 
braries. Those wishing the edition were 
asked to give in names and the meeting was 
then adjourned. 


COLLEGE AND REFERENCE SECTION 


Two sessions were held by the College and 
Reference Section, on Tuesday afternoon, 
June 23, and on Friday evening, June 26, with 
Mr. Willard Austen as chairman. 

The first session opened with a paper by 
Dr. E. C. Richardson on “Open shelves for 
university libraries,” in which the advantages 
and difficulties attendant upon free access 
were discussed, for though the free handling 
of books is an essential means to education, 
yet the practical impossibility of granting free 
access to a collection of half a million vol- 
umes is self-evident. The paper was followed 
by discussion, the chairman calling attention 
to the dual problem confronting college libra- 
ries in carrying on reference and circulating 
departments. 

Mr. W. W. Bishop followed with a paper, 
“Amount of h2lp to be given to readers” (see 
p. 264), which provoked considerable dis- 
cussion, and F, L, Tolman, of the New 
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York State Library, read a paper on “The 
reference problems of the state library,” 
in which he defined the main functions of the 
state library, first as a reference library for 
the use of the state legislative, executive and 
administrative bodies, since the state library 
is instituted by fiat of the legislature ; second, 
in its relation to the libraries of the state as 
a co-operative central reserve library as well 
as an advisory and superadvisory administra- 
tive board; the special collections, biblio- 
graphic tools and reference methods of the 
library are determined largely by the rela- 
tionship it bears to the state governmental 
bodies, and Mr. Tolman pointed out that the 
state library’s aim should be the maximum 
co-operation with local libraries. 

The last paper of the session was one by 
W. Dawson Johnston on “The library of the 
U. S. Bureau of Education and normal school 
libraries.” in which was set forth the work 
of the library and its co-operation with the 
school libraries. 

The second session, June 26th, was opened 
with a paper by Theodore W. Koch on “Ap- 
pertionment of book funds in college and 
university libraries,” and presented some of 
the evils of the departmental and unit sys- 
tems of allotting these book funds and the 
actual failure of the scheme of definite allot- 
ments as experienced in the work of an ex- 
librarian of a western university whose state- 
ment was prepared for Mr. Koch’s use. Mr. 
F. K. W. Drury, of the University of Illinois 
Library, followed with a paper on the “Care 
of maps,” and treated of the different forms 
of maps and the various methods of storing 
and using them, quoting especially the meth- 
ods employed by the governmental surveys. 
A paper by Frank Carney on “Some prob- 
lems of the shelf department” was read by 
title only, owing to Mr. Carney’s absence. 

“Library records, their relation to refer- 
ence work,” by Herman R. Mead, was the 
last paper of the program, and discussed the 
relative values in connection to reference 
work of order records, lists of desiderata, 
order slips in the catalog, accession records 
and library catalogs, shelf-lists, call-numbers 
and loan records. Mr. Mead emphasized the 
importance of classification, placing it as only 
second to the catalog for reference work, and 
considered that the reference librarian should 
assist in determining doubtful classification. 

The report of the nominating committee 
and election of officers resulted as follows 
chairman, W. W. Bishop; secretary, Miss 
Eliza Willard. 


CHILDREN’S LIBRARIANS SECTION 


The first session of the Children’s Libra- 
rians’ section was held on Tuesday morning, 
June 23, with a large attendance and Miss 
Hannah C. Ellis in the chair. 

The meeting opened with a short address 
by the chairman on the general topic to be 
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discussed, vis., “The civic value of library 
work.” 

Miss Annie Carroll Moore then presented 
a paper, “Library membership as a civic 
force” (see p. 269), in which was pointed out 
with careful analysis the basis and method of 
work necessary if library membership is to 
count as a civic force in the community. 

Discussion was opened by Mrs. John 
E. Bell, of Minneapolis, who spoke on the 
selection of books and the value of a small 
home library rather than the unrestricted use 
ot the large public library. Familiarity with 
a few good books in her judgment exerted a 
greater influence on the child than a casual 
acquaintance with many. Mrs. Bell also spoke 
approvingly of the imposition of fines as tend- 
ing to the development of responsibility. 

Mr. R. P. Bliss spoke strongly on the 
zsthetic, educational and moral value derived 
from the use of good editions. He advised 
buying classics in best obtainable editions as 
a means of attracting the attention of children 
to them. The question was raised as to 
whether library membership promotes the 
purchase of books for the home library. The 
consensus of opinion seemed to be to the ef- 
fect that it did not. Miss Dousman spoke in 
favor of remitting fines under certain condi- 
tions, and explained the method in use in 
Milwaukee. After a short recess Dr. Graham 
Taylor, of the Chicago Commons, gave a 
most interesting address on the “Civic value 
of library work.” 

The second session was held Friday, June 
26th. Miss Hannah C. Ellis, chairman, pre- 
sided. Mr. Henry E. Legler gave a valuable 
talk on “A bundle of old children’s books,” 
showing first his collection of old books and 
then a series of stereopticon pictures. These 
pictures covered the earliest and the latest 
children’s books — the hornbooks, chapbooks, 
old title pages and woodcuts, early printed 
books of Scotland, England and America, and 
the modern children’s books illustrated by 
Kate Greenaway, Walter Crane, Caldecott, 
Maxfield Parrish, Jessie Willcox Smith and 
Elizabeth Shippen Green. A talk by Miss 
Isabel Lawrence on “The service of folk- 
lore to education” followed. She spoke con- 
vincingly of the value of folk-lore to the child 
in developing his imagination andappreciation. 

Mrs. Elmendorf’s paper on “Quotations” 
was read by Miss Ellis, and Miss Hewins, of 
Hartford, spoke on the beauty and value of 
fairy tales. 

The report of the nominating committee 
and election of officers resulted as follows: 
chairman, Miss Caroline Burnite; secretary, 
Miss FE. L. Power. 

TRUSTEES’ SECTION 


The Trustees’ Section of the A. L. A. met 
Wednesday evening, June 24, with W. T. 
Porter, chairman, presiding. There was a 
large attendance. Mr. Jacob Stone, trustee of 
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the Minneapolis Public Library, read a very 
interesting and instructive paper on “Library 
buildings and their uses,” treating of the ar- 
chitecture of buildings and the arrangement 
of the several rooms and apartments, and in- 
cidentally treating of the desirability of news- 
paper rooms and the advisability of open 
shelves. The paper led to an animated dis- 
cussion. Mr. Corey, trustee of Malden, Mass., 
Public Library, led in the discussion and took 
a decided stand against the open shelf system, 
holding that it leads to crime, particularly 
when maintained in the children’s rooms. 
The chairman told of the freedom of access in 
the Cincinnati Public Library, and of the 
comparatively small loss from theft. Mr. 
Kelly, of Toronto, having just completed a 
new building in that city, gave his experi- 
ences in the construction of libraries. Mr. 
Dawley, of Des Moines, Iowa, gave the sec- 
tion the benefit of his study in the matter of 
the design and construction of library build- 
ings. Des Moines has a new $75,000 building. 

The section elected officers for the ensuing 
year as follows: chairman, W. T. Porter, 
Cincinnati; secretary, Thomas L. Montgom- 
ery, state librarian of Pennsylvania and trus- 
tee of the Wagner Free Library, Philadel- 
phia. 

MINUTES OF EXECUTIVE BOARD 


The Executive Board of the American Li- 
brary Association met at Lake Minnetonka, 
Minnesota, June 27, 1908, with the following 
members present: C. H. Gould, A. E. Bost- 
wick, J. I. Wyer, Purd B. Wright, Mary E. 
Ahern. 

Headquarters. — The matter of headquar- 
ters coming before the Board with power, and 
H. E. Legler, chairman of the Publishing 
board, present by invitation, it was Voted 
unanimously, That in accordance with the 
power conferred on it by the Council the Ex- 
ecutive board votes that headquarters of the 
Association be located in Chicago. That this 
Board approves the substance of the resolu- 
tion which passed the general association by 
a vote of 81 to 41 and is before us by refer- 
ence from the Council, the text of which is 
as follows: “Moved That it is the sense of the 
American Library Association that head- 
quarters should preferably be placed in a 
library building as soon as possible, and 
should not be located in connection with a 
commercial house having library interests.” 
It was further Voted, That C. W. Andrews, 
Mary E. Ahern and H. E. Legler be consti- 
tuted a committee on location of headquar- 
ters in Chicago, with instructions to report 
to the Executive board. It was further 


Voted, That in the event that satisfactory 
headquarters have not been secured in Chi- 
cago by Aug. 15 the president is authorized 
to renew the lease of 34 Newbury street, 
Boston, for not longer than six months from 


Sept. 1, 1908. 
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Committees. — Appointments to standing 
committees were made as follows: 

Finance. — George A. Macbeth, chairman; 
F. F. Dawley, F. L. Haller. 

Library administration.— Corinne Bacon, 
chairman; H. C. Wellman, Sula Wagner. 

Public documents. —George S. Godard, 
chairman; Johnson Brigham, L. J. Burpee, 
T. W. Koch, Charles McCarthy, T. M. Owen, 
S. H. Ranck, Mary L. Sutliff, J. D. Thomp- 
son. 

Co-operation with National Education As- 
sociation. — E. W. Gaillard, chairman; M. E. 
Ahern, J. H. Canfield, Melvil Dewey, Flora 
B. Roberts. 

International relations. — E, C. Richardson, 
chairman; Cyrus Adler, J. S. Billings, W. C. 
Lane, Herbert Putnam. 

Bookbuying. — J. C. Dana, chairman; B. C. 
Steiner, W. P. Cutter. 

Bookbindings and book papers.—A. L. 
Bailey, chairman; Elizabeth Griffin, George 
E. Wire. 

Catalog rules.—J. C. M. Hanson, chair- 
man; W. S. Biscoe, Nina E. Browne, T. F. 
Currier, Alice B. Kroeger, Margaret Mann, 
E. C. Richardson. 

Constitutional revision. — Herbert Putnam, 
chairman; C. W. Andrews, H. J. Carr, F. P. 
Hill, W. C. Lane. 

Architecture. —C. W. Andrews, chairman ; 
E. H. Anderson, Paul Blackwelder, W. H. 
Brett, F. P. Hill, John Thomson, W. F. Yust. 

Work with blind.—Emma R. Neisser, 
chairman, A. D. Dickinson, S. C. Fairchild. 

Federal relations. —B. C. Steiner, chair- 
man; H. R. McIlvaine, W. C. Lane, J. L. 
Gillis, F. B. Gilbert. 

Travel.—F. W. Faxon, chairman, with 
power to add other members up to five. 

Registrar. — Nina E. Browne. 

Publishing Board. —H. E. Legler, H. C. 
Wellman, terms expiring 1911; Mrs. H. L. 
Elmendorf, term expiring 1910; C. W. An- 
drews, Katherine McDonald, terms expiring 
1909. J. I. Wyer, Jr., Secretary. 


MINUTES OF COUNCIL 


The Council of the American Library As- 
sociation met at Lake Minnetonka, Minne- 
sota, June 22, 1908, at three o’clock p.m., with 
the following members present: Messrs. 
Bowker, Dudley, Godard, Kimball, Koch, 
Little, Montgomery, Thwaites, Wright, Yust; 
Misses Ahern, Eastman, Tyler; and from the 
Executive Board A. E. Bostwick, C. H. 
Gould, Gratia Countryman, J. I. Wyer, L. E. 
Stearns and C. W. Andrews. 

Location of headquarters.— The matter of 
location of headquarters came before the 
Council on reference from the Executive 
board, with accompanying letters from 
George A. Macbeth, trustee of the Carnegie 
Library of Pittsburgh, withdrawing offer of 
headquarters facilities made by that library 
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in October, 1907, and from A. C. McClurg & 
Co., offering space in their building in Chi- 
cago without charge for rent, heat and ele- 
vator service until May 1, 1914. 

Mr. Andrews described three other offers 
of space in Chicago offered by the Library 
Bureau, the Field Columbian Museum and 
the Chicago Association of Commerce. Mr. 
W. H. Manss, representing the latter body, 
was given a hearing. 

After discussion it was Voted, That the 
entire matter of headquarters be referred to 
the new Executive board with power, with 
a statement of the preferences of the mem- 
bers of the Council, and that the chairman of 
the Publishing board meet with the Execu- 
tive board and cast one vote on questions per- 
taining to the location of headquarters. A 
poll of the Council resulted in the following 
expression of preferences : Chicago 16, Wash- 
ington 2. 

Second-class postal rates—A letter was 
presented from Samuel H. Ranck urging an 
effort to obtain second-class postal rates on 
library bulletins. Approved and referred to 
Committee on federal relations. 

School section. — A letter from Marjory L. 
Gibson recommended the establishment of a 
new section, to be called the School Section 
or Section on Work with Schools. Referred 
to the Committee on co-operation with the 
National Education Association. 

Accredited library schools.—Mary W. 
Plummer, chairman of the Committee on li- 
brary training, submitted the following reso- 
lution from that committee: 

“Resolved, That the Council of the American Li- 
brary Association be asked to consider whether a list 
of accredited library schools is desirable and if it 
should be thonght important that the Council be 
asked to apvagtnte $500 in order that the committee 
may make such investigation as is essential in order 
that the committee may feel warranted in making 
a recommendation.’ 

Voted, That the secretary be instructed to 
notify the committee that the Council ad- 
heres to its established precedent of taking 
no action looking toward any expression of 
opinion on library schools. 

International Congress, 1910. — A letter was 
presented from Louis Stainier, secretary of 
Association des Archivistes et Bibliothécaires 
Belge containing a proposal for and outlining 
the organization of an International Congress 
of archivists and librarians at Brussels in 
IgI0. 

The secretary was instructed to express the 
deep interest of the American Library Asso- 
ciation in the plan, and to assure the Com- 
mittee on organization that our Association 
will co-operate in any possible manner. 

Delegate to state meetings. — President A. 
E. Bostwick presented the following report 
on his visit to meetings of state associations: 
“To the Executive Board: 


“The delegate accredited by the American 
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Library Association to meetings of state li- 
brary associations in the middle west begs to 
report as follows: The delegate was absent 
from New York for 12 days, from Oct. 8 to 
Oct. 19, 1907, inclusive, during which time he 
attended two sessions of the joint meeting of 
the Iowa and Nebraska associations at Omaha 
and South Omaha on Oct. 9; two sessions of 
the Kansas association at Newton on Oct. 10; 
two sessions of the Missouri association at 
Warrensburg on Oct. 15; two sessions of the 
Indiana association at Indianapolis on Oct. 17, 
and a session of the Ohio association at Co- 
lumbus on Oct. 18. Before each of these as- 
sociations the delegate delivered an address, 
the substance of which has appeared in the 
LiBpRARY JOURNAL for January, 1908. 

“In addition the delegate visited libraries 
in Topeka, Lawrence, and Kansas City, Kan- 
sas; Kansas City and St. Joseph, Missouri, 
and spoke before the Library School at the 
University of Illinois, Urbana. An invitation 
to attend the meeting of the State Federation 


of Women’s Clubs at Bloomington, III, was 
declined because of a conflict of dates. 
“The delegate was everywhere received 


with the greatest courtesy and hospitality, 
and everything was done to make his trip 
pleasant and profitable. The schedule was 
arranged in advance by the secretary of the 
Association, and although it was found im- 
possible to avoid crowding in some places, 
alternating with waits at others, it is, on the 
whole, remarkable that arrangements could 
be made to hold so many meetings in so brief 
a period at places that could be reached by 
the delegate within the allotted time. In 
many cases the dates of meeting were special- 
ly arranged or altered by a state association 
in order to make it possible for the delegate 
to be present. 

“The trip was not a source of expense to 
the American Library Association, the ex- 
penses being divided equally among the state 
associations involved. The secretary of this 
Association, in whose hands the business ar- 
rangements of the trip were placed, thus 
found it necessary to assess each association 
only about twenty dollars. 

“Tudged by the experience of last October, 
such a visit to the meetings of state associa- 
tions on the part of a delegate from this As- 
sociation is productive of good in the follow- 
ing ways: 

“(1) Stimulation of interest in the Amer- 
ican Library Association. Opportunity to ask 
questions and to obtain information regarding 
its status and policy, and the advantages of 
membership ; 

“(2) The fostering of a feeling that the 
American Library Association is a national 
body in more senses than that of extent of 
membership ; that a takes an interest in what 
is going on locally in all parts of the Union 
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and stands ready to aid in local work by the 
sympathy and advice of an accredited repre- 
sentative ; 

“(3) An increased sense of responsibility 
on the part of members of our own Associa- 
tion; a realization of the fact that member- 
ship ought to mean more than an annual trip 
to some more or less distant part of our com- 
mon country. 

“Although these advantages, stated formal- 
ly, may seem to lack definiteness, personal 
experience has impressed upon your delegate 
the fact that their importance is by no means 
to be overlooked. It is probable that it might 
be well for the American Library Association 
to accredit some person as its representative 
at one meeting annually of each of the state 
associations, and although this person should 
preferably be from a somewhat distant part 
of the country, a delegate from each associa- 
tion’s own state would be better than none at 
all. If this is a counsel of perfection, we may 
at least repeat, during the next few years, the 
experiment of 1907. I beg therefore to rec- 
ommend that the Executive Board be em- 
powered to arrange, without expense to the 
Association, for sending a delegate to as many 
meetings of state associations as may be con- 
venient during the course of the following 
autumn. Respectfully submitted, 


“ArtuurR E. Bostwick.” 


Voted, That this report of the official dele- 
gate be received, its recommendation adopted 
and that the thanks of the Council, in behalf 
of the Association, be extended to the presi- 
dent for his s@rvices in this connection. 

Constitutional revision.—-C. W. Andrews, 
for the Committee on constitutional revision, 
reported completion of the draft for a new 
constitution embodying three important 
changes from the present instrument, viz., 
(a)reconstitution and enlargement of Execu- 
tive Board; (b) reconstitution and great en- 
largement of Council; (c) explicit statement 
of respective duties and functions of Council 
and Executive Board. 

Voted, That the general scheme of the com- 
mittee’s report be approved and that its dis- 
cussion in detail be made a special order, 
pr business at the next meeting of the Coun- 
cil. 

Nominations. — The following nominations 
of officers for the ensuing year were made in 
accordance with Sec. 3 of the by-laws: 
president, C. H. Gould, Montreal; 1st vice- 
president, N D. C. Hodges, Cincinnati; 2d 
vice-president, Mrs. H. L. Elmendorf, Buf- 
falo; treasurer, Purd B. Wright, St. Joseph, 
Mo.; recorder, Mary E. Ahern, Chicago; 
councillors (5): W. L. Brown, Buffalo; D. B. 
Hall, Fairhaven, Mass.; A. R. Hasse, New 
York; H. E. Legler, Wisconsin; S. H. Ranck, 
Grand Rapids, Mich; trustees of Endowment 
fund: W. W. Appleton, New York, three 


years; W. T. Porter, Cincinnati, two years; 
Thomas D. Jones, Chicago, one year. 

Minutes of a meeting of the Council, 
Tonka Bay, Minn., June 26: 

Present. — Messrs. Dudley, Godard, Henry, 
Kimball, Koch, Little, Thwaites, Wright, 
Yust; Misses Ahern, Eastman, Isom, Tyler, 
and from the Executive Board A. E. Bost- 
wick, C. H. Gould, Gratia Countryman, J. I. 
Wyer, L. E. Stearns, C. W. Andrews. 

Constitutional revision. — The draft recom- 
mended by the Committee on constitutional 
revision being now printed and in the hands 
of each member of the Council, it was con- 
sidered section by section. After a brisk dis- 
cussion, in the course of which a motion to 
abolish the Council was lost, the new consti- 
tution was recommended to the Association 
for adoption, and the recorder and chairman 
of the Committee on constitutional revision 
were instructed to revise wording where nec- 
essary to explicitness, to renumber sections 
and to make any necessary changes in phrase- 
ology. 

Elections to Council.— The detailed pro- 
cedure to govern nomination and election of 
members of the Council was referred to the 
Committee on constitutional revision, which 
still is to be charged with the preparation of 
a set of by-laws, with instructions to include 
this matter therein and to arrange for choice 
of those members to be elected by the Coun- 
cil, by correspondence immediately following 
the annual meeting of the Association. (A 
draft of the new constitution will appear in 
an early number of the Liprary JOURNAL.) 

Location of headquarters. — The following 
resolution referred to the Council by the As- 
sociation was considered: “Moved, that it is 
the sense of the American Library Associa- 
tion that headquarters should preferably be 
placed in a library building as soon as pos- 
sible and should not be located in connection 
with a commercial house having library in- 
terests.” Referred to the Executive Board. 

Place of next meeting. — Invitations for 
1909 were received from Louisville, Ky.; Los 
Angeles, Cal.; Seattle; Northampton, Mass. ; 
Muskokee and Oklahoma City, Oklahoma. 

Voted, That the conference for 1009 be 
held in Louisville provided the Executive 
Board shall be able to make satisfactory ar- 
rangements for railroad rates, hotel accom- 
modations and meeting rooms. 

Medical Library Association.—A_ letter 
was read from the Medical Library Associa- 
tion asking for particulars regarding affilia- 
tion with the American Library Association 
according to the provisions of section 17 of 
the constitution. Voted, That the Council is 
willing to consider affiliation with the Medical 
Library Association if the latter shall meet 
with the American Library Association at 
least once in three years. Adjourned. 


L. E. Stearns, Recorder. 
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State Utbrary Commissions 


VERMONT LIBRA| 4RY > COMMISSION 


The State library commission of Vermont 
made its regular quarterly meeting on April 
23 a conference between the librarians and 
teachers of the state on stimulating good read- 
ing. By invitation the state superintendent of 
schools, the principals of the three state nor- 
mal schools, the officers of the state library 
association, the governor, and others inter- 
ested in library or educational work were 
present. Plans to stem the rising tide of il- 
literacy and crime, and to make life in the 
many secluded rural districts of Vermont of 
more interest and attractiveness, and to raise 
its tone, were discussed with much interest. 
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State Library Associations 


CALIFORNIA LIBRARY ASSOCIATION 


The fifth district of the California Library 
Association held its quarterly meeting at 
Stockton, June 16. Mr. W. F. Clowdsley, li- 
brarian of the Stockton library, was host dur- 
ing the convention and gave an address. A 
paper on “Co-operation,” by W. R. Kimball, 
was also a noteworthy feature of the meeting. 
Other district meetings of the association 
were held during the month as follows: June 
6, Third district, at Petaluma; June 19, Sixth 
district, at Santa Monica. 


KEYSTONE STATE LIBRARY ASSOCIATION 


The Keystone State Library Association 
will hold its ag annual meeting in Wilkes- 
Barré, Oct. 16-17. 


MICHIGAN LIBRARY ASSOCIATION 


The Michigan Library Association held its 
18th annual meeting at Cadillac, May 27-29. 
Wednesday evening, the 27th, an informal re- 
ception was given in the pleasant lecture room 
of the library. Thursday morning the busi- 
ness meeting was opened with an address of 
welcome by Dr. Millar, of Cadillac, to which 
Mr. Utley, Detroit, responded. The presi- 
dent’s annual address on “Ideals of librarian- 
ship” was followed by the report of the secre- 
tary for the year, and also that of the treas- 
urer, which showed a balance of $62.12. Miss 
Phebe Parker, Sage Library, Bay City, re- 
ported the first round table meeting held at 
Ionia, May 14. Eleven people, representing 
six libraries, were in attendance. Had the 
weather been pleasant a larger number might 
have been expected. Miss Preston, Ionia, 
spoke of “How to interest people in the li- 
brary,” more especially the newsboys and 
others to whom the street corners are so at- 
tractive. “Reference books most used” was 
the subject presented by Miss Parker. The 
25 most used reference books in the Sage 
Library being the basis for discussion. 
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Miss Walton, Ypsilanti, told of the selec- 
tion and ordering of books. 

The place of meeting for 1909 was dis- 
cussed, invitations from “The Soo,” Adrian 
and Saginaw having been given. It was de- 
cided to accept the one of Miss Ames, of 
Saginaw. In the roll call of Michigan libra- 
ries, 25 were heard from. 

A number of interesting papers were given 
at the afternoon session. Miss E. E. Town- 
send, of Manistee, on “The apprentice in a 
small library ;” Miss Coolidge, of Niles, gave 
the subject “Records in a small library ;” 
Miss Helen Stout, of Traverse City, told her 
experiences in reference work in a small li- 
brary. Mr. Ranck, of Grand Rapids, sug- 
gested the association take up the subject of 
state legislation on the destruction and muti- 
lation of library property, that Sections 11640 
and 11641 of the statutes of Michigan be 
amended to include newspapers and other se- 
rial publications. This was referred to the 
committee on resolutions. After Mr. F. L. D. 
Goodrich’s paper on the “Responsibilities of 
librarianship” the visiting librarians were 
taken for an automobile ride on the boulevard 
round Lake Cadillac. At eight o’clock Mr. 
H. E. Legler, secretary of Wisconsin Library 
Commission, gave an interesting illustrated 
lecture, “Before there were printed books.” 

Friday’s session opened with reports of the 
various committees, that of the nominating 
committee reading as follows: president, Miss 
Walton, State Normal College, Ypsilanti; 
first vice-president, Miss Annie A. Pollard, 
Grand Rapids; second vice-president, Mrs. 
Annie F. MacDonnell, Bay City; secretary, 
Miss Nina K. Preston, Ionia; treasurer, 
Miss M. Louise Hunt, Lansing. The pro- 
gram was devoted to the school and the li- 
brary, the general subject, Miss Jewell, of 
Adrian, giving the topic, the “Public librarian 
and the school problem.” Mrs. L. Pittman, 
critic teacher of the County Normal, Ionia, 
presented an earnest study of the “School 
teacher’s problem,” considering that it began 
with the freshman class in the high school, 
but the burden of her cry was for more co- 
operation and understanding between teacher 
and librarian, both professionally and person- 
ally, as tending to an enlargement of the 
sphere of influence and helpfulness among the 
students. How this is to be brought about 
she did not attempt to say. 

The “School librarian’s point of view” was 
the topic of Miss E. A. King, of Jackson High 
School Library. 

There were 46 librarians registered and 24 
libraries represented. 


OKLAHOMA LIBRARY ASSOCIATION 


The Oklahoma Library Association held its 
first annual meeting in Shawnee in May with 
a somewhat small attendance, owing to recent 
changes in the librarians at the three state 
Mr. 


normal schools. Dickerson, vice-presi- 
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dent, called the meeting to order. The presi- 
dent of the library board, Mrs. Funk, read a 
paper on the “Relation of the board of direc- 
tors to the library and librarian.” A round 
table was held in which library essentials 
were discussed. Miss Edith Allen Phelps 
gave a paper on “Advertising the library,” 
and Mrs J. C. Parker on “Oklahoma libra- 
ries.” There were 109 libraries in the state re- 
ported — nine of them Carnegie buildings. 

Saturday morning Mrs. Bertha McBride 
presented a paper on “Children’s libraries.” 
Mrs. Thompson gave a paper on “Travelling 
libraries” and “The library and the school,” 
and Mr. Dickerson talked informally on “The 
library commission,” giving briefly an ac- 
count of the work done by the commissions of 
the 29 states having commissions. Officers 
elected for the next year were: president, Mrs. 
J. C. Parker, Shawnee Public Library; first 
vice-president, Miss Miltmore, A and M. Col- 
lege, Stillwater; second vice-president, Mrs. 
J. C. Browne, Chickasa ; secretary, Miss Edith 
Allen Phelps, Oklahoma City; treasurer, Mrs. 
Bertha McBride, Guthrie. 

An invitation to meet next year in Guthrie 
was accepted. 


RHODE ISLAND LIBRARY ASSOCIATION 


The spring meeting of the Rhode Island 
Library Association was held at Newport, 
R. IL, May 25. The morning session was 
called to order at 11.15 by President Ethan 
Wilcox, who introduced Mayor Clarke as the 
first speaker. The mayor welcomed the asso- 
ciation to the city in a few well chosen words 
and referred to the part played by the libra- 
ries of Newport in the life of the city. Mr. 
Richard Bliss, librarian of the Redwood Li- 
brary, was then introduced and read an his- 
torical paper on the libraries of Newport, de- 
scribing in detail the founding and history 
of the Redwood Library. one of the oldest 
libraries in the United States, and mentioning 
the libraries of the Newport Historical So- 
ciety, the Natural History Society, the Naval 
War College, the Rogers High School, and 
the Portsmouth and Middletown Free Libra- 
ries. 

The second paper of the morning was read 
by Mr. Frederick C. Hicks, librarian of the 
Naval War College, “On hooks written by 
prisoners.” Mr. Hicks showed that the world 
is under great obligation to prisons, in as 
much as many masterpieces of literature have 
been produced within their walls, such as 
Boethius, “De consolatione philosophiae ;” Sir 
Walter Raleigh’s “History of the world; 
Bunyan’s “Pilgrim’s progress,” and other 
works by Voltaire, Hugo Grotius, Defoe, Os- 
car Wilde and others, The paper was schol- 
arly and humorous and was greatly enjoyed 
by all present. 

After luncheon, the afternoon session at 
the Rogers High School was opened by a 
brief business meeting, and then Mr. George 
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H. Tripp, librarian of the New Bedford Pub- 
lic Library, delivered an address on “The 
library as an active force in the community.” 
Hon, Walter E. Ranger, commissioner of pub- 
lic schools of Rhode Island, followed with an 
account of the work done with travelling 
libraries throughout the state, and outlined 
the plan of state aid. The last speaker of the 
afternoon was Mr. Herbert W. Lull, superin- 
tendent of schools at Newport, who described 
in detail the system of supplementary reading 
offered in the Newport schools and exhibited 
one of the libraries in use. 

After resolutions of thanks to the speakers, 
local committee and authorities for courtesies 
received, the meeting adjourned. 

Fart N. MANcHESTER, Secretary. 


VERMONT LIBRARY ASSOCIATION 


The Vermont Library Association opened 
its annual meeting on June 29 at Burlington 
with a reception at the Billings Library of the 
University of Vermont. The informal talks 
of Mayor W. J. Bigelow and Dr. M. H. 
Buckham, president of the university, were 
largely eulogies of Miss Sarah C. Hagar, the 
lately deceased librarian of the Fletcher-Car- 
negie Library, of which they are both trustees. 

At the business session on June 30 at the 
Billings Library Hon. W. J. Van Patten, trus- 
tee of the Fletcher-Carnegie Library, wel- 
comed the librarians.: Miss Frances M. 
Pierce, the president, in responding, again al- 
luded to the loss of the association in Miss 
Hagar’s death. The reports of the secretary- 
treasurer, Miss Edith E. Clarke, showed the 
treasury well filled and a satisfactory increase 
in membership. The committee on work 
among the foreign population called upon 
Redfield Proctor to describe what the library 
at Proctor, where many foreigners work in 
the marble quarries, have done for that class 
of the community. He reported that the li- 
brary has now about 50 each of books in Nor- 
wegian and Italian, too Finnish, 200 Hunga- 
rian, and 500 Swedish books. An account of 
its work is contained in the Bulletin of the 
Vermont Library Commission for June. 

Dr. James H. Canfield and Mr. John Cotton 
Dana, who are of Vermont families and have 
given their aid to library meetings in the state, 
were elected the first honorary members of 
the association. Committees to work during 
the ensuing year were voted as follows: a 
committee on work among the foreign popu- 
lation; a committee to work with the state 
forestry commission in arousing interest in 
forest conservation by exhibits, etc., in libra- 
ries; a committee on publicity, to make the 
opportunities for getting books offered by the 
State Library Commission and the local li- 
brary better known, especially among the re- 
tired rural communities ; an educational com- 
mittee, whose objects shall be to have the 
library recognized as one of the educational 
agencies of the state, and to secure a place 
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for its interests on the programs of educa- 
tional meetings, and the co-operation of the 
school authorities in its work. In the discus- 
sion it was emphasized that it is each libra- 
rian’s duty to take part in the educational 
meetings of her district. Attention was called 
to the lack of resources of the commercial 
traveller on Sunday, who might be invited to 
the public library. The statement was elicited 
that all the larger public libraries in Vermont 
now open on Sunday. 

Mrs. Abba Doten Chamberlin described in 
a witty paper how she reached both school 
children and school authorities when she be- 
came, in May, 1907, librarian of the new Ab- 
bott Memorial Library at Pomfret. This pa- 
per will appear in the Bulletin of the Vermont 
Library Commission for September. The sec- 
ond, or district vice-presidents, who were 
present, Mrs, Kate W. Barney, Miss M. E. 
Macomber and Mr. W. A. Ellis, then reported 
on library progress in their districts. 

Tributes to Miss Hagar occupied the re- 
mainder of the session. 

The afternoon session was briefly addressed 
by Governor Proctor. The secretary of the 
commission, Miss Hobart, led a round table, 
at which the following subjects were pre- 
sented: Raising money for libraries, Books 
for men, Books for children, Branch libraries, 
and Buying books. 

The following officers were elected: presi- 
dent, Miss F. M. Pierce; vice-president, Mrs. 
K. W. Barney; secretary-treasurer, Miss E. E. 
Clarke; second or district vice-president: 
Mrs. A. D. Chamberlin, Pomfret; Mrs. John 
Merrill, Bennington; Mrs. E. H. Akley, Ver- 
non; Dr. M. M. Platt, Shoreham; Miss Lucy 
Holmes, Sheldon; Miss Elizabeth Hills, Lyn- 
donville. 

In the evening Mr. Melvil Dewey spoke on 
“The library share in the world’s work.” 


WISCONSIN LIBRARY ASSOCIATION 


The Wisconsin Library Association held a 
meeting at the Minnetonka conference on 
Monday afternoon, June 22, with a large at- 
tendance and an excellent program. Miss 
Lucy L, Pleasants read a paper on “The au- 
thor from the librarian’s point of view,” and 
in the absence of Mrs. Myrtle Reed McCul- 
lovgh (author of “Lavender and old lace”), 
her paper on “The library from the author’s 
point of view” in the form of a letter was 
read by Miss L. E. Etearns. Dr. Shailer 
Mathews, editor of The World To-day, then 
gave a most interesting address on “The 
making of public opinion.” In the evening a 
dinner for all Wisconsin delegates was held 
at Glen Morris Inn, and in spite of threaten- 
ing weather there were 90 present, and the 
gathering was a most informal and pleasant 
one. 

The report of the nominating committee of 
the association was received, and the follow- 
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ing officers were unanimously elected for the 
ensuing year: president, Walter M. Smith, 
University of Wisconsin, Madison; vice-pres- 
ident, Mrs. Clara P. Barnes, librarian, Gilbert 
M. Simmons Library, Kenosha; secretary, 
Miss Ella G. Parmele, librarian, State normal 
school, Oshkosh; treasurer, Miss Emilida 
Baensch, librarian, Public Library, Antigo. 


Library Clubs 


BAYPATH LIBRARY CLUB 


The annual meeting of the Bay Path Li- 
brary club was held in the Joshua Hyde 
Public library, in Sturbridge, Mass., on 
Thursday, June 25. The attendance was un- 
usually large and included people from West- 
field, Springfield and Worcester and the towns 
between. 

The morning session opened at 10:30 with 
an address of welcome by Mr. C. V. Corye, 
trustee of the Sturbridge Library, followed 
by a response by the president, Miss Tarbell. 
Mr. Henry R. Huntting, of Springfield, read a 
paper on “The public library from the busi- 
ness man’s standpoint.” His main points cov- 
ered the province of the library in a small 
town. The second paper was given by Mr. 
Louis N. Wilson, of the Clark University 
Library, Worcester, on “Common sense ap- 
plied to libraries.” Mr, Wilson spoke of some 
interesting replies which he received to a list 
of questions which he sent to 2000 men and 
women. Some of the questions included 
were: “Do you use a library and to what 
extent? Have any library rules and restric- 
tions hindered your use of the library?” The 
replies showed that readers had many com- 
plaints and some good suggestions and nearly 
all wished to have more “common sense” 
used but did not define the term. 

The afternoon session opened with the elec- 
tion of officers and was followed by an ad- 
dress by Rev. J. P. Marvin, of Oxford, on 
“The heart of a boy.” Miss Ella E. Mierscle, 
of the Southbridge Public library, followed 
with an informal talk on “Reaching boys 
through the library.” 

The following officers were elected for the 
ensuing year: president, Miss M. Anna Tar- 
bell, Brimfield Public Library; vice-presi- 
dents, Mr. Louis N. Wilson, Clark University 
Library, Worcester; Mrs. H. M. Locke, 
Joshua Hyde Public Library, Sturbridge; 
secretary, Miss Emily M. Haynes, Worcester 
Polytechnic Institute, Worcester; treasurer, 
Mrs, Clara A. Fuller, Oxford Public library. 


INDIANAPOLIS LIBRARY CLUB 


The last meeting for the season of the 
Indianapolis Library Club was a semi-social 
occasion held at the delightful home of Mr. 
and Mrs. D. C. Brown. The short program 


consisted of book reviews given by Miss Lil- 
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lian Henley of the State library, and a talk 
on some Indiana library buildings given by 
Mr. Chalmers Hadley. 

The election of officers for the ensuing year 
resulted as follows: president, Miss Eliza G. 
Browning, librarian, Public Library, Indian- 
apolis, Ind.; vice-president, Mr. Jacob P. 
Dunn, president of the Public library com- 
mission; secretary and treasurer, Mr, Chal- 
mers Hadley. 

Much of the evening was spent in a social 
way and the club is planning to have more in 
the way of social recreation in connection 
with its club meetings for next year. It is 
planned also to outline the work for the entire 
year before the first meeting next autumn in 
order to secure better proportioned programs. 

CHALMERS HapLey, Secretary-treasurer. 


LONG ISLAND LIBRARY CLUB 


Following the usual custom of having a 
spring out-of-doo? meeting the Long Island 
Library Club met at Richmond Hill, June 2, 
at If a.m., with about 75 persons in attend- 
ance. The address of the day and the busi- 
ness of the meeting was held in the Richmond 
Hill Association Hall, and then adjourned to 
the golf grounds and club house for a basket 
luncheon. 

A report of the previous meeting having 
been published in the Lrprary yourNAL, the 
minutes were not read. Four persons whose 
names had been proposed for membership 
at a previous executive meeting were made 
members of the club. 

Resolutions relative to the death of Mr. 
Bardwell, prepared by the committee ap- 
pointed for that purpose, were read and or- 
dered filed, and a copy of the same sent to his 
family. Miss Hume, representing Queens 
Borough, welcomed the Club. Then fol- 
lowed an address by Dr. Bostwick on “The 
work of some states for library advance- 
ment,” published in the Lrprary yourNAL for 
June. 

Mr. Briggs made a motion that the secre- 
tary be instructed to send the thanks of the 
club to Mr. A. Quortrup, president of the 
Richmond Hill Association for the use of the 
hall, and to Dr. E. W. Shipman, chairman of 
the tennis club for the use of the club house 
and golf grounds. 

The meeting then adjourned for luncheon 
and a social hour. 

Exrsazetu C. Sevpen, Secretary. 


WESTERN MASSACHUSETTS LIBRARY CLUB 

The members of the Western Massachu- 
setts Library Club were glad of the op- 
portunity to meet with the Massachusetts 
Library Club in Pittsfield, June 3-6. At the 
business meeting of the club the following 
officers were elected for the ensuing year: 
president, Miss Ida F. Farrar, City Library, 
Springfield ; vice-presidents, Mr. G. N. Lewis, 
Westfield Athenzum, Miss Anna L. White, 
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Lenox Public Library; secretary, Miss Mary 
L. Saxton, Holyoke Public Library; treas- 
urer, Miss Grace E. Harlow, Clarke Library, 
Northampton ; recorder, Mr. James A. Lowell, 
City Library, Springfield. 

Frances E. Haynes Secretary, 


Library Schools and Training 
Classes 


CARNEGIE LIBRARY OF ATLANTA TRAINING 
SCHOOL 

Miss Edna Lyman, of Oak Park, IIL, spent 
the first week in April in Atlanta, and gave 
the class a course of lectures on children’s 
work and the best methods of story telling. 
A fine comparison of methods was made pos- 
sible by the presence at these lectures of Miss 
Clara Wimberly, who followed Miss Lyman 
on several occasions by giving some of her 
exquisite portrayals of Uncle Remus and 
southern plantation life. One of the guests 
who was attracted to the classroom to hear 
these two finished story tellers was Mrs. 
Alice Barber Stephens, whose illustrations 
made her a familiar friend to those fortunate 
enough to meet her. 

Mr. Henry E. Legler, of the Wisconsin 
Library Commission, visited the School April 
28,-30 and lectured to the class on various 
topics of administration. Miss Plummer and 
Mr. Legler were both present at the seventh 
annual meeting of the Georgia Library Asso- 
ciation, and contributed interesting papers to 
the program. Miss Plummer remained for 
two days after the meeting and lectured to the 
class on “Poetry for children” and “Poetry 
for boys and girls.” 

The class graduated May 30 with informal 
exercises. 


NOTES OF GRADUATES 


The Graduates’ Association of the Library 
Training School has just issued its first hand- 
book, as the association was only formed this 
spring. The Handbook gives a list of members 
and the position each is now holding, and, in 
addition to this, various items of interest 
concerning the graduates are recorded, as 
well as changes made in the school since it 
was begun three years ago, 

Miss Inez Daughtry, ‘08, is organizing the 
Public Library at Goldsboro, N. C. 

Miss Louise Smith, ’o8, is organizing the 
library of the Georgia School for the Deaf at 
Cave Spring. 

Miss Mildred Mell, ’o8, has been appointed 
assistant in the Library of the University of 
Georgia, Athens. 

Miss Alberta Malone, ’o8, is organizing the 
new Carnegie Library of Pelham, Ga. 

Juua T. Rankin, Director. 


INDIANA LIBRARY SCHOOL 


The seventh Summer library school con- 
ducted by the Public Library Commission of 
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Indiana opened at Earldom College, Rich- 
mond, Indiana, June 15th, with 3o librarians 
enrolled. In addition to library workers from 
Indiana, there are three from Illinois, one 
from Colorado, and one from Ohio. 

In addition to the regular course of instruc- 
tion two weeks’ lectures on Library and 
school co-operation began the second week 
under Miss Grace E. Salisbury, librarian of 
the Wisconsin State Normal School, White- 
water, Wisconsin. Lectures were also given 
on different phases of library and school co- 
cperation by Miss Artena M. Chapin, of the 
Muncie Public Library; Arthur Cunningham, 
librarian of the Indiana State Normal School, 
and Miss Carrie M. Scott, of the Public Li- 
brary Commission. In addition to his lectures 
on reference work, Mr. Kildal, of Library of 
Congress, will conduct special classes in ad- 
vanced cataloging which will be attended bya 
number of Indiana librarians who have at- 
tended previous summer library schools con- 
ducted by the Public Library Commission. 
Two or three library inspection visits are 
planned, including visits to the Dayton 
(Ohio) Public Library and the Morri- 
son-Reeves Public Library in Richmond, In- 
diana. 


NEW YORK STATE LIBRARY SCHOOL 


The school closed on June 20, one week 
earlier than usual, to afford the students the 
opportunity of attending the annual meeting 
of the A. L. A. at Lake Minnetonka. 

The degree of B.L.S. was conferred upon 
the following 
Adsit, R. Lionne, Voorheesville, N. Y., B.A. 

Vassar College, 1906. 

Baker, Mary E., Decatur, Ill, B.A. Lincoln 
College, 1900. 

Compton, Charles H., Lincoln, Neb., B.A. 
University of Nebraska, root. 

Cooper, Isabella M., Troy, N. Y., B.A. Bar- 
nard College, rgor. 

Fay, Lucy E., Knoxville, Tenn., B.A. New- 
comb Memorial College, 1895, M.A. Texas 
University 1901. 

Holding, Anna L., Pittsburgh, Pa., B.A. Ober- 
lin College, 1901. 

McVety, Margaret A., Greeley, Col. B.A. 
Colorado College, 1901. 

Porter, Charles F., Albany, N. Y., B.A. 
Hamilton College, 1884. 

Roberts, Ethel D., Wausau, Wis. B.A. 
Worcester, University, 1891. 

Rush, Charles E., Fairmont, Ind., B.A, Earl- 
ham College, 1905. 

Stebbins, Howard L., Springfield, Mass., B.A. 
Amherst College, 1906. 

Strange, Joanna G., Sioux City, Iowa, B.A., 
Iowa State University, 1906. 

White, Mabel G., New York City, B.A. Vas- 
sar College. 1906. 

Wright, Rebecca W., Montpelier, Vt., 
Radcliffe College, 1903. 


PERSONAL NOTES 


Mr. A. Don Dickinson, ‘02-'03, was mar- 
ried on June 6 to Miss Helen Winslow, 
at Brooklyn. N. 

Miss Lucy E, Fay, ‘08, has been appointed 
assistant in the Division of Educational 
Extension, New York State Educational De- 
department, Albany, N. Y. 

Miss Florence B. Gray, ‘09, has been ap- 
pointed to assist in organizing the public 
library at Lake George, N. Y. 

Miss Sophie K. Hiss, '06, is spending the 
summer as assistant cataloger at the Theo- 
logical Seminary Library, Rochester, 

Miss Katherine McCall, ‘99, has been en- 
gaged as assistant in the U. S. Public Docu- 
ments Office, Washington, D. C. 

Miss Gertrude E. Phipps, ’o09, has been 
engaged to assist in the vacation playgrounds 
of the New York City Education Depart- 
ment. 


NEW YORK STATE LIBRARY SCHOOL ASSO. 
CIATION 


Minutes of the meeting of the New York 
State Library School Association held at Lake 
Minnetonka, June 24, 1908. 

The meeting was called to order at 8:15 
p.m., President Charles H. Brown presiding. 
Following the distribution of the new hand- 
book, the report of the secretary-treasurer 
was read and accepted. The report of the 
Advisory board was presented by Miss Lord. 
Discussion followed on the proposal to use 
the funds of the Association as a student 
loan fund, as outlined in the committee's 
circular letter of March 30. A letter from 
the class of 1908 offering $20 to the loan 
fund and further pledging each member of 
the class to join the Association was pre- 
sented by Mr, Charles E. Rush. Mr. Bower- 
man moved to adopt the report of the Ad- 
visory committee on the student loan fund. 
Moved to amend “That it is the sense of this 
meeting that a 3 per cent. rate of interest 
should be adopted, with a definite form of 
note to run for, say, three years.” Moved 
to amend further, “That the administration 
of this fund be placed in the hands of the 
Advisory board.” Motion carried as amend- 
ed. Mr. Bowerman moved, “That it is the 
sense of this meeting that it is desirable, if 
feasible, to establish such a course on library 
administration as is recommended in the re 
port of the Advisory board.” Carried. 

Mr. Bowerman presented the report of the 
Nominating committee, with the following 
nominations for 1908-09: president, Miss 
Mary E. Robbins; Ist vice-president, W. F. 
Yust ; 2d vice- president, D. B. Hall; secretary- 
treasurer, Bessie S. Smith; executive com- 
mittee: Elizabeth L. Foote, Ona M. Imhoff, 
J. G. Moulton; member Advisory board, 
1908, Isabel E. Lord; chairman Advisory 
board, 1909, A. L. Bailey, Wilmington Insti- 
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tute Free Library. The secretary was in- 
structed to cast a ballot for the nominees. 
After an interesting address by Mr. J. I. 
Wyer, who also read a letter from Mrs. 
Fairchild, a resolution was passed expressing 
the Association’s appreciation of the action 
of the class of 1908, and requesting Mr. Wyer 
to convey word of the same to the class. 
The meeting then adjourned. 
Harotp L. Leupp, Secretary pro tem. 


PRATT INSTITUTE LIBRARY SCHOOL 


Two years ago the class prepared club pro- 
grams, confining the material used to the 
A. L. A. Catalog, the A. L. A. lists and recent 
volumes of the most popular magazines. 
These programs the school offered to lend to 
any libraries or library commission desiring 
any one or more of them. They seemed to be 
so much appreciated that the class this year 
was given the same problem. The programs 
are on the following subjects: 

Age of chival 

Development o the west. 

California (other material was 
piling this one). 

Secial rreblems in England in the 19th century. 

Victorian poets. 

Ceionial New England. 

Sicily. 


Richard Wagner. 

A European tour: a few places of interest. 

History of American fiction. 

Revclutionary period in U, ‘s. history. 

Canada. 

English novelists of the 19tb century. 

South America: its history and present condi- 
ditions. 

Engraving and etching. 

History of Greek literature. 

Spain: an historical outline. 

India. 


consulted in com- 


Mexico. 

Paynim coasts: a descriptive and literary tour of 
the southern and eastern shores of the Mediter- 
ranean sea. 


The Pre-Raphaelites. 
labor. 
u 


Any one wishing to borrow these may ob- 
tain them by addressing the Library School 
office, Pratt Institute. 


WESTERN RESERVE UNIVERSITY LIBRARY 
SCHOOL 

June 7 through June 11 was commence- 
ment week at the University. The first feat- 
ure on the program of special interest to the 
library school was the annual luncheon given 
by the faculty to the class and the graduates 
in the school rooms. Informal speeches were 
called for by Miss Whittlesey, President 
Thwing responding for the university, Dean 
Brett for the school and the library, Miss 
Skeele for the class of ’o8, and Miss Dissette 
for the alumni. After these responses Miss 
Whittlesey gave a short resumé of the results 
of the year’s work and outlined plans for the 
coming year. The class received their certifi- 
cates as a part of the university commence- 
ment Thursday morning, June 11. The week 
closed with the university reception on the 
evening of commencement day. 
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WISCONSIN LIBRARY SCHOOL 


Three Wisconsin librarians availed them- 
selves of the opportunity for study offered by 
the supplementary course in May; a goodly 
number considering the fact that so many 
were planning to attend the American Li- 
brary Association conference, and could spend 
neither time nor money for study on that 
account. 

The course in children’s literature, con- 
ducted by Mrs. Grace R. Darling, librarian of 
the Stout training schools of Menominee, 
Wis., for the regular school, was the chief 
work of the supplementary students. A clas- 
sified list of representative children’s books, 
compiled by Mrs. Darling, formed the basis 
for supplementary reading done by the stu- 
dents in preparation for this work. 

Mrs. Darling’s talks on children’s books 
were followed by others dealing with the va- 
rious phases of children’s literature, and li- 
brary work with children. Some of the topics 
were Illustration of children’s books, Story 
telling, Relations between the library and the 
school, and Choice of books for children. 

May day was duly celebrated, and bids fair 
to become one of the scheduled red-letter 
days of the school. The first hour of the 
morning was devoted to a seminary and ex- 
amination of picture bulletins, 

For the second hour, the school was fortu- 
nate in having a lecture by the editor of the 
“Encyclopedia for social reform,” Mr. W. D. 
P. Bliss, who gave an insight into some of the 
duties and difficulties attendant upon such an 
undertaking. At the close of his talk an in- 
formal reception was held, so that the mem- 
bers of the class and faculty might meet him 
personally, and the afternoon, however, was 
spent pleasantly in attendance upon an ex- 
hibit of etchings at the Historical Library, in 
response to a special invitation from Dr. 
Thwaites. Professor Mendenhall gave a talk 
on the processes of plate engraving, illus- 
trated by the pictures in the collection. Re- 
cent lectures at the school have been as fol- 
lows: 

May 1.— Mr. W. D. P. Bliss, New York 
City. The compilation of the Encyclopedia of 
social reform. 

May 5.— Miss Mary E. Downey, librarian, 
Public Library, Ottumwa, Iowa, Local exten- 
sion work. 

May 6.— Miss Mary E. Downey, Teaching 
the use of the library; Simplified routine 
work. 

May 8. — Professor H. B. Lathrop, Univer- 
sity of Wisconsin, Book selection: English 
literature. 

May 8.— Miss Grace E. Salisbury, libra- 
rian, Normal School Library, Whitewater, 
Wis. . The library spirit. 

May 13.— Miss Maud Durlin, librarian, 
Public Library, Oshkosh, Wis., Book selec- 
tion: mechanical books. 
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May 21.— Miss A. M. Fiattery, librarian, 
Carleton College, Waukesha, Wis. (ex-mem- 
ber of the Standard dictionary staff), The 
making of a dictionary. 

May 24.— Miss L. E. Stearns, Wisconsin 
Library Commission, The problem of the boy. 

May 29.— Miss L. E. Stearns, Travelling 
libraries, followed by an inspection of the 
Travelling Library Department of the com- 
mission, 

June 4.—Dr. U. B. Phillips, University of 
Wis., The other side of the question. 

June 5.— Dr. Margaret A. Schaffner, Uni- 
versity of Wisconsin, The library and social 
service. 

Mr. Legler’s lectures on the History of 
books and printing and the History of libra- 
ries were given with lantern slides. The 
course on the History of books and printing 
was further illustrated by an exhibition of 
facsimiles of early manuscripts, reproductions 
of early printed hooks (block books and in- 
cunabula), as well as recent examples of the 
printer’s art. The lecture on practical print- 
ing was accompanied by an exercise for each 
student in correcting proof. 

The binding course, given by Miss Mc- 
Donald, included two lectures on Materials 
and two on Processes, supplemented by a 
visit to a local bindery, where the entire 
process of bindirg was shown in all its stages. 

The following bibliographies have been sub- 
mitted as theses for graduation: Miss Baker 
on Non-partisanship in municipal govern- 
ment; Miss Cully on Parks and playgrounds; 
Miss Cunningham on holidays; Miss Foster 
on Municipal lodging houses; Miss Harwood 
on Commercial geography (a graded and an- 
notated list); Miss Hillis on Excessive 
wealth; Miss Hyslcp on Capital punishment; 
Miss Johnston cn Municipal government; 
Miss Lea on Problem of the boy; Miss Ray 
on Immigration; Miss Schauers on Prisons; 
Miss Sheriff on Liquor question; Miss Sieg 
on Negro problem; Miss Tallett on Excessive 
poverty and slum congestion; Miss True on 
The labor problem; Miss Turville on Admin- 
istration of justice. In place of bibliographies, 
Miss Baensch and Mrs. Brewitt presented a 
Syllabus for teaching the use of the library in 
schools. 

The closing week of the school was, in 
many respects, the most notable one of the 
year. Examinations in Public documents, 
Reference work, and bibliography were the 
final class exercises. 

On Sunday, the 14th, the school in a body 
attended the baccalaureate exercises of the 
university, to hear the Hon. James Bryce 
speak on University recollections in after life. 

The graduating exercises were held in the 
large lecture room of the school on Friday 
evening, June 19. Judge Pereles, chairman 
of the Wisconsin Library Commission, was 
present, but unable to preside, and his place 
was filled by Dr, Thwaites. The principal 
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address of the occasion was given by Mr. 
R. R. Bowker, editor of the Liprary 
JGURNAL, on the Library as a social force in 
the community. Miss Lord, librarian of 
Pratt Institute, also made an address on 
“Put yourself in his place,” which was a plea 
to the graduating librarians for the use of 
non-technical terms in dealing with the public. 

Following the addresses, Miss Johnstone 
presented the gift of the class to the school, a 
very handsome brass jardinére, which was 
accepted in behalf of the school by Miss 
Hazeltine, the preceptor. The class was pre- 
sented by the preceptor to Mr. Legler, the 
director of the school, who, after a brief ad- 
dress, gave the certificates to the 18 graduates. 

An informal reception followed the exer- 
cises. The class was ‘greatly honored by the 
presence of many librarians, who had stopped 
for the evening, en route to the American 
Library Association at Minnetonka. 

On Saturday noon, June 20, the graduates 
joined the Wisconsin delegation for the an- 
nual conference of the A. L. A. This attend- 
ance of the class at Minnetonka was substi- 
tuted for the annual visit to Chicago libraries, 
and brought the year’s work to a most fitting 
conclusion. 

Six members of the class had secured per- 
manent positions before the close of the 
school year, and five will do substitute work 
during the summer. The positions are as 
follows: 

Emilida Baensch, librarian, Public Library, 
Antigo, Wis.; Mrs. Theodora R. Brewitt, as- 
sistant, Wisconsin Library School, Madison; 
Lucile M. Cully, temporary cataloger, Public 
Library, Kewanee, IIl.; Winnie V. Foster, 
substitute, Public Library, Rhinelander, Wis. ; 
Esther Johnston, assistant, Wylie Avenue 
Branch, Carnegie Library of Pittsburgh; 
Clara A. Lea, substitute, Joseph Dessert Pub- 
lic Library, Mosinee, Wis.; Mary K. Ray, 
temporary assistant, Legislative Reference 
Department, Wisconsin Library Commission, 
Madison; Jennie S. Schauers, substitute, 
Physicians’ Library, Michael Reese Hospital 
Chicago; Mary F. Sheriff, assistant, State 
Historical Library, Helena, Montana; Gladys 
M. Tallett, librarian, Farnsworth Free Li- 
brary, Oconto, Wis.; Helen Turville, assist- 
ant, Wisconsin Library School, Madison. 
Ellen I, True is spending the summer in Eu- 
ropean travel. 

Mary Emocene HaAzectine, Preceptor. 


WISCONSIN LIBRARY SCHOOL ASSOCIATION 


Monday, June 22, was Wisconsin day at the 
conference of the American Library Asso- 
ciation at Lake Minnetonka. Among other 
events of the day occurred the organization 
of the Wisconsin Library School Associa- 
tion. The meeting of the alumni followed 
immediately after the adjournment of the 
aurual meeting of the Wisconsin Library 
Association. Eleven members of the class of 
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1907, the first class graduated from the school, 
were in attendance, and 16 of the class of 
1908. No program had been prepared, and 
the reunion took the form of an experience 
meeting. All the representatives of 1907 told 
informally of their year’s work in the library 
world, and letters were read from the absent 
members giving details of their experience 
Miss Hazeltine, the preceptor, gave a brief 
account of the year’s work in the school, of 
the changes in the curriculum, the affiliation 
with the university, the incorporation of the 
summer session as a short course in the open- 
ing weeks of the regular school, and such 
other matters as would interest the alumni. 
A committee was appointed to draft a con- 
stitution for the association, and another to 
nominate officers in accordance with the pro- 
visions of the constitution. The meeting was 
then adjourned until Friday, June 26, when a 
meeting was called.to hear the reports of the 
committees, and to complete the organization 
of the association. A _ constitution was 
adopted, and the following officers elected for 
the ensuing year: president, Miss Anna 
DuPré Smith, 1907, Madison, Wis.; vice- 
president, Miss Mary F. Sheriff, 1908, Helena, 
Mont.; secretary, Miss Helen Turvill, 1908, 
Madison, Wis.; treasurer, Miss Ada J. Mc- 
Carthy, 1907, Rhinelander, Wis. By vote of 
the association Mr. Legler, Miss Hazeltine, 
Miss Elliott, Mrs. Sawyer, and Miss Miller 
were made honorary members. 

The school pin was worn for the first time 
at the conference, and was officially adopted 
by the association. The design is a torch, 
with the letters W. L. S. superimposed as a 
monogram. 


‘Library Economy and Distory 


PERIODICALS 


Library Assistant, June, contains an article 
on “The central control of libraries and its 
advantages,” by J. F. Hogg, and the 13th an- 
nual report of the Library Assistants’ Asso- 
ciation, recording an increase of 96 members 
for the year. Two new branches of the asso- 
ciation were established during the year, the 
South Wales Branch in March and the North- 
eastern Branch in April. Another feature of 
the year has been the appointment of delegates 
to attend meetings of the branches. 


Library Association Record, May, contains 
an article, “Staff time sheets,” by ; 
Chambers, which considers the question of 
library hours in a sane and reasonable man- 
ner, and shows the inadequacy of the gen- 
erally accepted forms of time sheets; and an 
article, “The mania for bricks and mortar,” 
by W. C, Berwick Sayers, warning librarians 
that in placing too great stress upon library 
buildings the highest service of the library is 
often hampered. 
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Library World, May, contains “British Mu- 
seum cataloging rules,” by G. A. Stephen, 
which in this day of cataloging crusade and 
investigation should be of interest to all libra- 
rians ; and “The Royal Albert Memorial, Exe- 
ter,” by H. Tapley-Soper, a description of the 
institution in its combined features of univer- 
sity, college, museum and public library. The 
June number makes note of the library tour 
undertaken this spring in the United States 
by representatives from Manchester, England. 
One of the delegates is said to have been es- 
pecially struck with the fact that the libraries 
and art galleries in this country are “almost 
invariably in separate and distinct buildings, 
and quite unconnected in their work or man- 
agement.” 

Wisconsin Library Bulletin, March-April, 
contains “Two months in the field,” a record 
of recent work of the Wisconsin Library 
Commission and indicative of its progressive 
spirit; and an interesting contribution to li- 
brary literature, “Local public museums in 
Wisconsin,” by Dr. R. G. Thwaites, a consid- 
eration of the local museum chiefly as con- 
nected with and in relation to the local library. 


AMERICAN LIBRARIES 


Bangor (Me.) P. L. (25th rpt.— 1907.) 
Added 2941; total 61,746. Issued, home use 
86,440; reading room use 13,473. Registration 


4501. 

“The library has received from the United 
States government, Maine State Library, in- 
stitutions, societies and individuals 880 bound 
volumes and 2793 periodicals and pamphlets.” 
Two new class lists, history and literature, 
were issued during the year, and one on travel 
prepared. The children’s room continues its 
pepularity. 

Boston Public Library. The Monthly Bul- 
letin of New Books heretofore published by 
the library has been superseded by a quar- 
terly, dating from June 30. The quarterly 
will be distributed without charge. 


District of Columbia P. L. The library has 
begun a collecticn of perforated music rolls 
for use in automatic piano players. The col- 
lection numbers about 600, comprising both 
popular and classical selections. A card cat- 
alog, by composers and by title, has been 
made for this collection. The borrower de- 
siring to make use of this collection will have 
a special music roll card, on which to music 
rolls may be taken, retained for two weeks 
and renewed for a like period. 


Joplin (Mo.) F. P. L. (Rpt. — year ending 
April 30, 1908; from local press and libra- 
rian’s summary.) Added 1564; total 10,615. 
Issued, home use 50,453; reading and refer- 
ence room use (estimated) 10,200. Cards is- 
sued 1165. Receipts $9243.14; expenses 
$5564.09. 
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The library has co-operated with the teach- 
ers in their lecture courses in connection with 
the University of Missouri extension work. 


Manchester (N. H.) City L. (54th rpt. — 
1907.) Added 2288; total 57,232. Issued, 
home use 72,669 (fiction 71.8 per cent.). New 
registration 808; total registration 17,376. 

The circulation, which in last year’s report 
showed a decrease of 2000 less than the pre- 
ceding year, marks an increase of 7751 in 1907 
over that of 1906. 

Two funds bequeathed to the library some 
years ago have scarcely been drawn upon 
until this year, when they have been used for 
book purchase and this use will be continued, 
one fund being devoted to biography and his- 
tory and one to medical works. There have 
been 1064 more books purchased than in 1906, 
and probably with the resultant increase in 
circulation. The book funds, however, are 
still inadequate. The need of a children’s 
room is a pressing one, and trained workers 
should be obtained for the staff, which is in- 
adequate. The Sunday use of the library has 
increased. 

Muncie (Ind.) P. L. (5th rpt. — 1907.) 
Added 1766 (663 by purchase, 547 by gift); 
total 24,516. Issued, home use 76,5909 (23 per 
cent. non-fict.). New registration 836; total 
registration 1706. Receipts $7670.24; ex- 
penses $6493.32 (books and periodicals 
$1033.26, binding $127: printing $44.35). 

In connection with the work with children 
the organization of a Children’s Literary Club 
has been an important feature. 


New York City. Metropolitan Museum of 
Art L. (Rpt.—year 1907; from the mu- 
seum’s Bulletin, March, 1908.) Added toor 
(by purchase 1752, by gift 149); total 16,558. 
No, of photos added 3411; total no. of photos 
14,000, about 11,000 of these have been 
mounted and arranged during the year. 

“As was stated in last year’s report, it is not 
the desire of the museum in the development 
of its library to compete with or duplicate the 
popularizing work of the New York Public 
Library, but to provide a place where the offi- 
cials of the museum, and students generally, 
may pursue their literary investigations in 
subjects connected with the arts represented 
in its collections, and where they may find the 
materials which will aid them in determining 
doubtful points in regard to the history or 
significance of any museum object in which 
they are interested.” 

During the year the following bequests of 
money have been received: Amelia B. Laz- 
arus, $20,000; Benjamin F. Davis, $50,000; 
Margarette A. Jcnes, $25,000; James H. Mer- 
gentine, $952. 

Norfolk (Va.) P. L. (14th rpt. — 1907.) 


Added 1280 (127 gifts) ; total 15,900 (not in- 
elvding pub. docs., loaned collections, nor 154 
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vols. of newspapers not yet accessioned). Is- 
sued, home use 72,149 (juv. I1,051); reading 
room use 2795. New registration 1302; total 
8652 (increase of 1178 over 1906). Receipts 
$6587.12; expenses $5583.61 (salaries $3068, 
books $1195.47, periodicals $229.98, binding 
$348.38). The report includes a brief histor- 
ical sketch of the library from its beginning 
in 1870, when the Norfolk Library Associa- 
tion, a stock corporation, was founded, up to 
the present time, showing its development 
and increasing usefulness. 


Providence, R. I. It is reported that steps 
have been taken for the founding of a Swed- 
ish library in Providence under the title of 
the Swedish Library Association of Provi- 
dence, the idea of which is to create a wider 
interest in Swedish literature among the 
Swedish-Americans of the city. 


St. Joseph (Mo.) F. P. L. (18th rpt.— 
year ending April 30, 1908.) Added sor3; 
total 48,724. Issued, home use 200.478 (fict 
43.30 per cent., juv. fict. 23.97 per cent.). New 
cardholders 387; total cardholders 8640 (12,- 
931 cards held, 312 being teachers’ cards). 
Receipts $17,885.67; expenses $17,480.39 (sal- 
aries $6035.25; printing and _ stationery 
224.44, books $3345.78, periodicals $247.44, 
binding $1552.78). 

The losses from the library are less than 
last year, though an increased number of 
books are missing from the children’s room. 
The progressive spirit that characterizes the 
constituency as well as the work of the library 
makes the supply of books regrettably inade- 
quate to the demand. Of the net growth of 
the library 25 per cent. has gone to the refer- 
ence collection, including government and 
state documents, and the reference depart- 
ment shows increased activity and usefulness ; 
the club’s use of this department is especially 
emphasized, also the work with schools and 
by industrial workers. The children’s work 
shows a large increase, and two small school 
libraries have been installed, one in a school 
in the better section of the city, and one in a 
school of the poorer district. The school sup 
plementary reading collection, provided at the 
expense of the school district and maintained 
as a library charge, now numbers 6142 vol- 
umes. Issues from this collection number 
19,117, an increase of 1163 over the preceding 
year. Mention should be made of the tech- 
nical reading lists prepared by the library, 
especially those for plumbers and engineers, 
and on “Some industrial art books,” the latter 
published in the 4. L. A. Booklist. Special 
efforts have also been made to interest the 
workers in machine shops and foundries. 


St, Lonis (Mo.) P. L. The third branch of 
the library, the Carondelet, situated at the 
corner of Kraus street and Michigan avenue, 
has been completed. The distribution of 
books dates from June roth 
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San Francisco, Cal. Mechanics’ Mercan- 
tile L. The Mechanics’ Institute, consolidated 
in January, 1906, with the Mercantile Library 
Association, and destroyed by the earthquake, 
has voted a resolution empowering the board 
of trustees to borrow $400,000 for the purpose 
of erecting a new building on the Post street 
property of the institute, where the old library 
was situated before the fire. The resolution 
was passed and architects will be secured to 
make plans for the new library building, 
which it is hoped may be begun upon 
promptly. 

Syracuse (N. Y.) P. L. (Rpt.— 1907.) 
Added 6206; total 77,738. Issued, home use 
193,284 (fict. 149,407). Receipts $35,200; ex- 
penses $35,200 (books $7978.78, binding 
$1700.08, serials $1122.30, heat $2190.84, light 
$1301.76, salaries $15,655.82). 

“The number of books added to the library 
during the year is Zreater than ever before, 
with the single exception of the year 1900. 
These books have been distributed among the 
various departments, with some emphasis 
upon books of local history and family his- 
tory and a greater emphasis upon industrial 
books. By reason of the interest which the 
physicians of the city are showing in the li- 
brary, and under their advice, much attention 
has been given to the purchase of books on 
foods, water, ventilation, sewage and other 
subjects connected with hygiene.” Note is 
made of the last report of the New York state 
commissioner of education, in which report, it 
is stated, the tabulation with regard to cir- 
culation and taxation is upon a misleading 
basis. The Syracuse Public Library is made 
in this report to issue books at greater ex- 
pense than any other library in the state, and 
the librarian dwells at some length upon the 
other functions than that of book circulation 
that belong to a library and emphasises the 
fact that probably more money is expended 
for the use of the library in other capacities 
than through its circulation of books. 

FOREIGN 

Birmingham (Eng.) Free Ls. (46th rpt.— 

year ending March 31, 1908.) Added 12,335; 
total 322,129. Issued 1,442,905 (including both 
home and reference use). Registration 35,- 
251. 
The free lecture course has been conducted 
during the six months from October to 
March with success, the attendance having 
exceeded that of the previous year. A special 
endeavor, met with response, has been made 
to interest teachers and children in these lec- 
tures. 

Manchester (Eng.) F. P. Ls. 1n its Hand- 
book, historical and descriptive, compiled by 
W. R. Credland (Ed. 2 1907, 115 p. D.), a full 
description of the development and methods 
of the library is given. There is a list of early 

rinted and rare books, p. 47-55, and a list of 
important illustrated books, p. 55-64. 
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Reviews 


Suarp, Katharine L. Illinois libraries. Part 
3. (University of Illinois studies, vol. 2, 
no. 6.) Urbana, University of Illinois, 1907. 
122 p. 8°, $1. 

The first part of Miss Sharp’s valuable 
treatise was issued in May, 1906 (reviewed in 
L. 5., Jan., 1907, p. 37). It was a general sur- 
vey of the Illinois library field, legislation, 
conditions, etc, Part 2 was issued in January, 
1907 (reviewed L. j., July, 1907), and was 
made up of historical sketches of the public 
libraries existing in the state. The present 
volume is devoted to historical sketches of 
college, institutional and special libraries (ex- 
cepting Chicago) in alphabetical order under 
name of place. History of public school li- 
braries in Illinois given alphabetically by 
counties covers pp, 77-122. As in part 2 there 
was a tabulated list of “Obsolete libraries in 
Illinois,” so in the present volume is there a 
list, “Table of obsolete libraries” (college, in- 
stitutional and special). The preface states 
that there still remain unpublished historical 
sketches of Chicago libraries, illustrations of 
buildings and the list of library publications. 
As the publication of part 3 has been made 
possible by voluntary subscriptions from the 
libraries of Illinois, it is to be hoped that 
means will be forthcoming to complete the 
whole of this extremely useful contribution 
to library literature. The third volume is a 
fitting sequel to the two preceding parts, and 
is but another testimonial to Miss Sharp’s 
ability and devotion to the library profession. 


Gifts and Bequests 


Leominster (Mass.) P. L. At a special 
town meeting it was voted that Mr. Carnegie’s 
bequest of  afieon granted by him in Jan- 
uary, 1907, be accepted, and that the sum of 
$10,000 be appropriated for the Carnegie 
building; also it was voted to raise $2750 to- 
ward the support of the library. 


Miiwaukee (Wis.) P. L. A gift of $5000 
is received by the library through the will of 
the late Julius G. Wagner, of Milwaukee. The 
fund is to be used for the purchase of books 
on mechanical, technical and scientific sub- 
jects. 


Olean (N. Y.) F. P. L. News has been 
received by cablegram from Andrew Carnegie 
that he will increase his gift to the library of 
$25,000 to $40,000, for the erection of a new 
building. A meeting of the library trustees 
and board of education of the school district 
will be held for the selection of a site. 


Providence (R. I.) P. L. A bequest of 
$10,000 has been donated to the library by 
Miss Lyra B. Nickerson as a supplementary 
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gift to her father’s architectural library, which 
was given by him to the Providence Library. 


Stanford University L. In accordance with 
the last wishes of the late Mrs, Jane L. Stan- 
ford, addressed to the board of trustees of 
Stanford University, a permanent fund of 
$500,000 has been set aside for the library. 
This is known as the Jewel fund, because 
largely made up of the money obtained by the 
sale of Mrs. Stanford’s jewels. 


Wilmington (Del.) Institute F. L. Since 
the time the Wilmington Institute Library 
became free an annual contribution has been 
made by a friend of the library, which has 
borne the same proportion to the number of 
persons holding library cards who have re- 
sided outside of Wilmington as the city 
contribution has borne to the number of card 
holders living in Wilmington. It has been 
desired that this thing should be in different 
shape so that the death or inability of the 
person who has made these contributions 
will not be likely to make any difference in 
the use of the library by persons living near 
Wilmington. With these thoughts this friend 
of the library has made a gift to it of $20,000, 
and the Board of Managers have adopted a 
resolution to the effect that, subject to such 
limitations and regulations as the board shall 
from time to time make, it is desirable the free 
use of the library by persons living outside of 
the city shall continue. The gift is of such 
nature that it insures an income of $1000 a 
year. 


Librarians 


BuckMAN, Miss Edith, has resigned her 
position as first grade assistant in the Cata- 
loging Department of the Brooklyn Public 
Library, to accept the position of head cata- 
loger in the Queens Borough (N. Y.) Public 
Library. 


Cuaney, Josiah Blodget, for more than 20 
years assistant librarian of the Minnesota 
State Historical Society, died at the age of 
80 on June 11. He was born in Maine in 
1828 and settled at the village of St. An- 
thony in Minnesota in 1858. He became a 
member of the Minnesota Historical Society 
in 1867, and was held in the highest respect 
by his associates in that society which he 
served faithfully up to the time of his death. 
As an historical writer Mr, Chaney’s reputa- 
tion was well established. 


Green, Samuel Swett, still continues in his 
position of librarian of the Free Public Li- 
brary of Worcester, Mass., but intends to 
resign this position in January, 1909. Notice 
of his resignation has already been given in 
these columns and the general press. As the 
library world cannot but feel a keen sense 
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of loss in the withdrawal of one of its oldest 
members, it is with gratification that we note 
the continuance of Mr. Green's librarianship 
through the year. 


Hacar, Miss Sarah C., for 23 years libra- 
rian of the Fletcher Free Library at Burling- 
ton, Vermont, died at her home there on 
June 24. She was born in 1827 near Burling- 
ton, her family moving there in 1840, where 
they have since resided. Miss Hagar was 
called to take charge of the Fletcher Library 
in 1885, and from that time until her death 
all her time, interest and sympathies were 
given to that work. 

The Vermont Library Association at its 
meeting on June 3o passed the following 
resolutions : 


The Vermont Library Association bereby expresses 
officially and for its members individually its sorrow 
and deep sense of loss in the death of Miss Sarah 
C. Hagar. She was our first, and for ten years 
cortinuously, our president; for 23 years librarian 
of the largest public library in the state. In position 
she was a pioneer and leader, in her unassuming 
relationship to us our friend and sympathizer. 

We acknowledge our indebtedness to her for her 
noble and self-forgetful example of work; for her 
broad and high ideals; for assistance given ungrudg- 
ingly and without condescension. We rejoice that 
she was permitted such a leng life of the usefulness 
in which she delighted, and strength for work until 
almost the end. 

Resolved, That this minute be put upon our 
records, and sent to the family and the city news- 
papers and the Fletcher library beard. 


Knapp, Miss Ethel, Western Reserve Uni- 
versity School, class 1907, has resigned her 
position as librarian of Lincoln High School 
(Cleveland) to accept the librarianship of 
the Public Library at Mt. Vernon, Ohio. 


Laneritt, Miss Frances S., New York 
State Library School, 1907-8, has been ap- 
pointed reference librarian of the Carnegie 
Free Library, Allegheny, Pa. 


Searcy, Miss Katherine A., New York 
State Library School, 1907-8, has been ap- 
pointed reference librarian at the University 
of Texas, Austin. 


Cataloging and Classification 


BIBLIOGRAPHIE FRANCAISE, deuxiéme série; v. 
I, 1900-1904. Paris, H. Le Soudier, 1908. 
6+772 p. 8°, cl., $11; pap., $10. 

This volume forms the first of Le Soudier’s 
five-yearly supplements that are to follow his 
“Bibliographie Frangaise,” which cataloged 
the literature of France to Dec. 31, 1899 
The present volume covers the years 1900- 
1904, and records appear in one alphabet by 
author, title, subject or catch-word of title 
and the classification-type unanimously ac- 
cepted at the International Congress of Pub- 
lishers in Brussels in 1897 has been adopted: 
authors in black letter; title in plain roman 
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and subject heading in spaced roman. The 
type selected is of a size to allow of the 
five-year cumulation being put into one vol- 
ume. M. Le Soudier explains in his preface 
that many totally unexpected difficulties have 
detained this first supplementary volume, but 
that now that these have been satisfactorily 
solved and the titles will appear in final 
form from week to week in Mémorial de la 

Librairie Francaise and in his Bulletin Men- 

suel des Nouvelles Publications Frangaises 

and will be kept alphabeted from year to 
year, there will not be the same delay in the 
future, and he hopes to bring out his second 

volume very soon after the close of 1909. 

Boston Pustic Lrprary. Catalogue of the 
Allen A. Brown collection of music. v. 1, 
pt. 1. Bost., 1908. 144 p. F. 

The first volume covers only a small part 
of the collection {A-Boosey), the arrange- 
ment being dictionary form, author, title and 
subject entries together forming one main 
alphabet, with sub-alphabet under subjects 
and titles. 

Carnecie Institution. List of publications. 
Washington, March, 1908. 7 p. O. 

Lrprary oF PitrspurcH. Classified 
catalogue of the Carnegie Library of Pitts- 
burgh, 1902-1906. [2d series.] pt. 3, Lit- 
erature, English fiction, Fiction in foreign 
languages; pt. 4, History and travel, Col- 
lected biography, Individual biography. 
Pittsburgh, Pa., Carnegie Library, 1908. 
827-1151; 7-+1152-1583+26 p. O. pap., pt. 3, 

c.; pt. 4, 6o c. 

Cuicaco Pustic Lrprary. Accessions . . . 
from February 1 to June 1, 1908. (bulletin 
no. 84.) 16 p. O. 3. 

— Books in foreign languages added to the 
Chicago Public Library during the year 
1907. (bulletin no. 80.) 15 p. O. 3c. 

Hate, J. Manuscripte seltene und kostbare 
biicher (neue erwerbungen), etc. Munich, 
Halle, [1908.] 117 p. illus. O. 
Alphabetical arrangement; annotated. 


SUPERINTENDENT OF Documents. Checklist of 

United States public documents. 

The advance sheets of the third edition of 
this important publication are being issued 
from time to time, forming a temporary guide 
to the partial Checklist as it is to appear when 
completed. The last installment carries the 
list through the American Republics bureau 
and the Statistics bureau and Weather bureau 
of the Agriculture Department. 


— Monthly catalogue United States public 
documents. no, 161; May. 517 p. O. 
Washington, Gov't Printing Office, 1908. 
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Bibliograpby 


AGRICULTURE, STUDY AND TEACHING. Bailey, 
L. H. On the training of persons to teach 
agriculture in the public schools. Wash., 
D. C., [U. S. Office of the Superintendent 
of Documents,] 1908. 53 p. (U. S. Bureau 
of Education, bull.) pap., 15 c. 

Bibliography (2 p.). 

Tue AMERICAN Economic ASSOCIATION, un- 
der date of April, 1908, has begun the publi- 
cation of a quarterly Economic Bulletin, 
which should be valuable as an impartial 
guide to all those interested in the scientific 
study of economic questions. The Bulletin 
will not include the publication of original ar- 
ticles, studies or essays, but will rather act as 
a review of reviews, furnishing a_ biblio- 
graphical aid as complete as possible. The 
first number contains besides the personal 
and miscellaneous notes and book reviews, 
the fifth list of Doctrinal dissertations in 
political economy in progress in American 
universities and colleges, the first of which 
was issued in January, 1904, and a classified 
list of recent publications, published prin- 
cipally since Jan. 1 of the present year. The 
subscription price of the Bulletin is $3 a year. 
Applications for subscriptions are received 
by Winthrop M. Daniels, secretary and treas- 
urer of the American Economic Association, 
at Princeton, N. J. 

AMERICANA. Leiter, L. Z. The Leiter li- 
brary: a catalogue of the books, manu- 
scripts and maps relating principally to 
America, collected by the late Levi Ziegler 
Leiter; with collations and bibliographical 
notes by Hugh Alexander Morrison. 
Wash., D. C., 1907. 533 p. 12°. 

One hundred copies printed. 

Artists. Reading list on artists represented 
in the 12th annual exhibition, Carnegie In- 
stitute. (Jn Carnegie Library of Pittsburgh 


Nonthly Bulletin, p. 289-299, May.) 

The Boston Book Company in its recent 
publication, the first volume of The Magazine 
Subject-index, compiled by F. W. Faxon 
(276 p. O. 1908), furnishes a valuable addi- 
tion to the bibliography of periodical litera- 
ture. It indexes 79 American and English 
periodicals, 44 being indexed from their first 
issues to Dec. 31, 1907, and 35 indexed for 
the year 1907. The work opens a new field of 
research, in that it indexes nothing that is in- 
cluded in Poole’s Index, the “Library index,” 
or the “Readers’ guide.” Though designed 
primarily to be “simply a cumulation in one 
alphabet of the four quarterly instalments in 
the Bulletin of Bibliography for 1907, “it has 
been broadened until it includes the back 
years of many of the periodicals and also pe- 
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riodicals heretofore not included in the Bulle- 
tin, “It will thus form a basic volume to be con- 
tinued quarterly in the Bulletin of Bibliog- 
raphy. and with an annual supplement in one 
alphabet.” The April number of the Bulletin 
of Bibliography and Magazine Subject-Index 
contains in its “Quarterly magazine subject- 
index, Jan.-Mar., 1908,” the first continuation 
of the Magazine Subject-Index. 

History. Hutton, W. H.,D.D. The 
age of revolution: being an outline of the 
church from 1648-1815. N. Y., Macmillan, 
1908. 8+30 p. 8°, (Church universal ser.) 
cl., *$1.50 net. 

Bibliography. 

COLONIAL BOOKS. Massachusetts Board of 
Jamestown Exposition Managers, 1607- 
1907. A descriptive catalogue of the Mas- 
sachusetts exhibit of colonial books at the 
Jamestown ter-centennial exposition. Bos- 
ton, 1907. 78 p. 12°. 

Crippte Creek (Cor.). Lapor. Rastall, B. 
McK. The labor history of the Cripple 
Creek district: a study in industrial evolu- 
tion. Madison, Wis., University of Wis- 
consin, 1908. 166 p. pls. facsim., 8°, (Bulle- 
tin of the University of Wisconsin, Eco- 
nomics and political science ser.) pap., 50. 
Bibliography (3 p.). 

DENATURED ALCOHOL. Woodward, S. M. (Jn 
the Engineering Digest, May, 1908. 3:495- 
500. ) 

This is the first instalment of the bibliog- 
raphy of this important subject. This instal- 
ment contains the authors from A to P. Full 
annotations are given. 

Emerson, R. W. Cooke, G. W., comp. Bib- 
liography of R. W. Emerson. N. Y.,, 
Houghton, 1908. 327 p. por. 8°, cl., $5. 

The volume is uniform with the bibliogra- 
phies of Hawthorne, Lowell and Holmes. 
Limited edition of 550 copies, 500 of which 
are for sale. It is a comprehensive work, 
covering practically all of Emerson’s widely- 
scattered writings, and is conveniently ar- 
ranged. 


FisHeries. United States. Bureau of Fish- 
eries. List of publications of the Bureau 
of Fisheries available for distribution. 
Wash., D. C., Government Printing Office, 
1908. 23 p. 12°, (Bureau of Fisheries docu- 
ment no. 614, issued Jan. 20, 1908.) 


Freemasonry. Special list. (/n Berkshire 
Atheneum and Museum, Quarterly Bulle- 
tin, April, p. 5-6.) 
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FRENCH NOVELISTS. Stephens, Winifred. 
French novelists of to-day; with portrait 
and bibliographies. N. Y., John Lane Co., 
(The Bodley Head,) 1908. 18+314 p. D. 
cl., $1.50. 

Bibliographies precede each essay. 


GERMAN LITERATURE IN AMERICAN MAGAZINES, 
Goodnight, Dr. S. H. German literature in 
American magazines. 26 p. 8°, Thesis for 
University of Madison, Wis., (Philology 
and literature ser., no. 1, v. 4.) 
Bibliography, a chronological list of 1821 

references covering period 1800-1845; also a 

list of references by authors. 


Lams, Charles and Mary. Thomson, J. C. 
Bibliography of the writings of Charles and 
Mary Lamb: a literary history. Hull, Eng., 
J. R. Tutin, Albert Avenue, 1908 14+ 
141 p. 16°, cl., 5s. 

The compiler has brought together 94 sep- 
arate titles which, it is supposed, form a com- 
plete bibliography of the writings of the 
Lambs to the period of Charles Lamb's death. 
In an appendix 20 more titles are given of 
such issues of Lamb’s works after Lamb’s 
death as seemed to possess unusual biblio- 
graphical interest. The arrangement is chro- 
nological, and by the aid of an index ready 
reference can be made. Mr. Thomson has 
successfully “endeavored to make of the bald 
and uninteresting facts of bibliography a con- 
nected and succinct narrative of Lamb’s liter- 
ary activities —in his own words where pos- 
sible.” 


LEGAL NoveELs. List of legal novels comp. 
under the direction of J. H. Wigmore. (Jn 
Illinois Law Review, April..) 

The list includes nearly 300 titles and is 
three times as large as the one formerly com- 
piled by the same writer and printed in The 
Brief and the Liprary jouRNAL nearly eight 
years ago. This list will not be reprinted in 
any other periodical. 

The novels are classified into (a) novels in 
which a trial scene is depicted; (b) novels in 
which the typical traits of a lawyer, or the 
ways of professional life, are described; (c) 
novels in which the methods of law in the 
detecticn, pursuit, and punishment of crime 
are delineated; (d) novels in which some 
point of law enters into the plot. 


MONEY AND BANKING. List of works relating 
to money and banking. 3 pts. (Jn New 
York Public Library Bulletin, March, 
April, May, June, pp. 192-228, 239-282, 205- 
331, 346-399.) 

PAINTS AND PAINTING. Paints and painting. 
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[Special lists.] (Jn Wilmington Institute 
Free Library Bulletin, June, 1908, p. 7.) 
Parcets post. Reference list. (/n Rockford, 
Ill, Public Library Bulletin, May, p. 127- 

128.) 


PeriopicAL LITERATURE. Goodnight, S. H. 
German literature in American magazines 
prior to 1846. Madison, Wis., [University 
of Wisconsin,] 1907, [1908.] 264 p. O. 
(University of Wisconsin bulletin, Philol- 
ogy and literature ser.) pap. 50 c. 
Bibliography (5 p.). 


Puitosopxy. Watson, J. An outline of phi- 
losophy; with notes historical and critical. 
4th ed. N. Y., Macmillan, 1908. 22+-489 p. 
12°, cl., *$2.25 net. 

Bibliography. 


Prisoners. Gribble, F. Montreux; painted 
by J. Hardwicke Lewis and May Hard- 
wicke Lewis. N. Y., Macmillan, 1908. 8+ 
112 p. col. il. (Color books.) cl., *$2.50 net. 
Bibliography. 


Catuertne or Srena. Gardner, E. G. 
Saint Catherine of Siena: a study in the re- 
ligion, literature, and history of the 14th 
century in Italy. N. Y., Dutton, 1907, 
[1908.] 19+430 p. pls. facsimiles, 8°, cl., 
*$4 net. 

Bibliography (5 p.). 


Travet. Public Library of the District of 
Columbia. Reference list no. 3. Summer 
travel; a selected list of books, with occa- 
sional annotations. Ed. 2. Wash., D. C,, 
1908. 29 p. S. 

An annotated guide to the more recent and 
popular books of travel, arranged under coun- 


tries. It is selected and annotated with dis- 
crimination. 


Userut arts. Chicago Public Library. Find- 
ing lists-Useful arts. Ed. 8. Chicago Pub- 
lic Library, June, 1908. 1132 p. O. 


Hotes and Queries 


U. S. pocuments. — Superintendent of Doc- 
uments Post has replied to the protest of the 
Massachusetts Library Club against his ruling 
that no United States document be allowed to 
leave the library building of deposit as fol- 
lows: “In reply I would say that as it is not 
the intent of the law to limit the use of the 
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documents, I am willing that they should be 

treated the same as other reference books in 

your library.” Drew B. HALtt, 
Secretary of Massachusetts Library Club. 


WARNING TO LIBRARIANS. — 
Editor of the Library Journal. 

Dear Sir: We should like to warn libra- 
rians of a very clever swindler who asks to 
borrow money, inasmuch as he secured from 
our library a “permanent loan” of $15. He 
called himself Mr. Perry, and said that he 
had just been put in charge of the Manuscript 
Department of the Boston Public Library. 
He may be the same one that Mr. George 
Cary Eggleston warns the public about in the 
Publishers’ Weekly for June 20. 

A. UNDERHILL, 
Reference Librarian. 
Vassar Cotiece Liarary, 
June 25, 1905. 
Editor of the Library Journal. 

Dear Sir: A man giving two different 
names is visiting libraries remote from Bos- 
ton, claiming former connection with the 
Manuscript Department of the Boston Public 
Library, and, on the strength of this claim, 
borrowing money which he fails to repay. 
He has been reported from libraries in Ohio, 
New York, and Pennsylvania. He is an im- 
poster, and, so far as I know, has had no con- 
nection with any department of this library, 
although he wins confidence by showing fa- 
miliarity with library matters. He cannot be 
identified by us from the description given, 
nor by either name. 

Horace G. WADLIN, 
Librarian, Boston Public Library. 
July 9, 1908. 


On June 11 I was visited by a man who in- 
troduced himself as A. J. Payne, librarian of 
the Plattsburgh, N. Y., Public Library. After 
a general library talk, in which he quoted two 
or three well-known librarians, and hoped I 
would visit his library at the time of the Lake 
George meeting, he broached his need of a 
small sum of money in a very embarrassed 
way. He said that he could return it by post- 
office order as soon as he reached Albany the 
next morning. I helped him out of his em- 
barrassment, feeling it part of his rather un- 
kempt appearance, and making as light of the 
$4 as possible. I never even tried to verify 
his statements. Perhaps other librarians are 
more wary. 

After 10 days had elapsed a registered let- 
ter to the librarian at Plattsburgh brought to 
light the fact that “Mr. A. J. Payne” was not 
even known there, and that the same trick 
had succeeded there about a year ago for a 
smaller sum. 

The implied compliment to our feeling of 
universal brotherhood is pleasant, but still it 
seems well that these facts should be generally 
known. Frances L. RATHBONE, 

Librarian, Free Public Library, East Orange, N. J. 
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CEDRIC CHIVERS, Ltd. 


Gold Medal, St. Louis, 1904 Diplome D’'Honneur, Liege,1905 Grand Prix, Milan, 1906 


Bookbinders 


911-915 Atlantic Ave.. BROOKLYN, N. Y. 


(Please note change of address from 1242 Fulton St.) 


HE TEST OF GOOD BOOKBINDING is to observe the 
number of issues a book will stand while remaining in clean, 
sound condition. 
IF YOU SUBMIT TO THIS TEST a large number of varying 
kinds of books, the work of different binders, it will be found 
that long after others are completely worn out, those bound 
by CHIVERS can still be re-issued. Chivers’ binding shows 
considerable economy over all others obtainable at any price. 
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HAVE YOUR POPULAR BOOKS BOUND, AND 
PURCHASE ALL YOUR REPLACEMENTS IN 


Chivers’ Patent Library Bindings 


HENRY JOHN BROWN, 


F. STEVENS & BROWN, 


American Library and Literary Agents. 


Tus Agency was established in 1864 for engptying American Public Libraries, Institutions, 
and Book Collectors, with English and Continental Books, Manuscripts, Drawings, Philo- 


sophical Apparatus, etc., at the lowest London prices. 

Special attention is paid to the selection and purchase of rare old books and manuscripts. 
Auction sales are carefully watched and good knowledge kept of the stocks of the old Book- 
sellers of Europe. 

Lists of Desiderata have the best attention and Librarians are a requested to test 
the value of the Agency by sending trial orders or by submitting lists Estimates tor goods to 
be delivered, either free in London or New York, as desired. 

Auction Catalogues when printed in advance and Catalogues issued by Publishers and 
Second-hand Booksellers are mailed to Customers when desired. 

Large shipments are sent by cheapest and quickest route, or as ordered. Small shipments 
are made weekly through our New York Agency, at a minimum of expense and trouble to 
purchasers, or single books are sent by mail on receipt of order. 

Special attention is given to Bindings in all styles. 

Periodicals are supplied either direct by mail from London or by mail from New York 
Agency at lowest rates for prompt and efficient service. Send for Lists. 

Payments may be made either direct to London or in U. S. Currency through our New York 


Agency. 


B. F. STEVENS & BROWN, 4 Trafalgar Square, Charing Cross, London, W.C. 


New York Agency, 45 William Street. 
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THE AMERICAN NEws COMPANY, 
BOOK DEPARTMENT. 


AVING successfully conducted an extensive Library Depart- 
ment for several years, handling with satisfaction the entire 
library business of some of the largest libraries of the country, we call 
your attention to the elaborate facilities at our disposal, and to the 
prompt and complete despatch of Library orders. A request for 
estimate on any miscellaneous list of publications will receive special 
attention. Books published abroad are secured within a very short 
time after order is placed—our branch houses in London, Paris, Berlin, 
as well as two Canadian houses, enable us to accomplish this. 
We solicit correspondence, and extend a cordial invitation to all 
interested in Free, Public, School, Circulating, or Private Libraries to 
visit our mammoth establishment. 


Yours very respectfully, 
THE AMERICAN NEWS COMPANY, 
39-41 CHAMBERS STREET, NEw York. 


( DRAWING INKS 

ETERNAL WRITING INK 

ENGROSSING INK 

TAURINE PMUCILAGE 

HIGGINS: 
DRAWING-BOARD PASTE 

LIQUID PASTE 

OFFICE PASTE 

| VEGETABLE GLUE, Etc. 


Are the Finest and Best Goods of Their Kind 


Emancipate yourself from the use of corrosive and ill-smelling inks and 
adhesives and adopt the Higgins Inks and Adhesives. They will 
be a revelation to you, they are so sweet, clean and well put up, and 
withal so efficient. They are specially adapted for use in Libraries, 
Schools, Architects’ and Engineers’ Offices, as well as for general home 


and office use. 
AT DEALERS GENERALLY 


CHAS. M. HIGGINS & CO., [Manufacturers 
Branches: Chicago and London «-27.': Ninth St.. BROOKLYN, N. Y. 
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E have gained the confidence of a 


Librai large majority of the librarians 


of the country by our thorough and 
O d efficient manner of handling Library 

© S Orders. Public, School, and College 
libraries, will find it to their advantage 
to place their orders with us, as we have a larger and more 


complete stock of books than any other house in the country— 
enabling us to give the best service and most satisfactory prices. 


Ae C. MCCLURG & CO. 


WHAT WE ARE DOINC FOR LIBRARIANS 


We now have the most efficient department forthe handling of Library orders. 
1. The largest miscellaneous stock in the centre of the largest book 
market in the country. 
2. Greatly increased facilities for the importation of English publications. 
3 Competent bookmen to price lists and collect books. 
All of this means prompt and complete shipments and right prices. 
Send for our (A) Library Catalogue, (B) Clearance Catalogue, (C) 
Monthly Bulletin. 


THE BAKER & TAYLOR CO., Wo/esa/e Bookse/iers, 33-37 E. St., Mew York 


wor Br Py PUEMAM’S SONS, 
LIBRARY ACENTS. 


ESSRS. PUTNAM have peculiar facilities for handling all library business in- 
M telligently and to the best advantage of their customers. 

Their Branch House in London (through which they receive English orders for 
American books) enables them to supply, promptly, English books, without the com- 
mission usually paid by American dealers. 

Their extensive miscellaneous and retail business makes it practicable to buy all 
books at the lowest prices, to carry a large stock of standard books inevery depart- 
ment of literature, and to keep in touch with the current publications of the day. 
Their business experience covers more than half a century. 
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CHARLES SCRIBNER’S SONS 
KSELLERS 


153, 155 and 157 Fifth Avenue, New York City BOO 
WE invite the attention of LIBRARIANS to our extensive and complete stock of 
English and American books of al! publishers supplied at the lowest market rates. 
SEND FOR CATALOGUES 


FOREIGN BOOKS imported free of duty. Special attention given to 
obscure and out of print publications. 


THE BOOK BUYER, a monthly magazine devoted to books, authors and literary 
affairs, with a special department for matters of interest to LIBRARIANS, will be 


sent free to any library on application. 


H. SOoTHERAN & 


Booksellers, Bookbinders, and Publishers, and General Agents in 
Europe for Private Bookbuyers and Public Institutions in America. 


With exceptionally long experience in Library Agency, they can promise the best care, dili 
gence, and discretion in everything relating to it, and in small matters as well as great 


Established 1816, 
4 Monthly Catalogue of Second-Hand B : (‘* Sotheran's Price-Current of Literature,”) post free. 


140 Strand, W.  C., and 37 Piccadilly, W.: London. 
Telegraphic Address: BOOKMEN, LONDON. Oodes: UNICODE and A BC. 


OTTO HARRASSOWITZ—Leipzig, Germany 


LIBRARY ACENT Correspondence Solicited 


REFERENCES (by special permission of the librarians): Library of Congress (Washington, D. C.), 
Harvard University Library (Cambridge, Mass.), the Newberry Library (Chicago, III.), Chicago Public Library 
(Chicago, I1l.), University of Chicago Press (Chicago, Ill.), Princeton University Library (Princeton. N. J.) 
Cleveland Public Library (Cleveland, Ohio), Library University of California (Berkeley, Cal.), University of 

“Cincinnati Library (Cincinnati, Ohio), Johns Hopkins University Library (Baltimore, Md.), Library Catholic 
University (Washington, D. C.), Library Brown University (Providence, R.1.), Library Association of the Bar 
(New York), Library University of Oregon (Eugene, Oregon), Library Adelbert College Western Reserve 
University (Cleveland, O.), Library Boston Athenwum (Boston, Mass.), Bowdoin College Library (Brunswick, 
Maine), Hebrew Union College Library (Cincinnati, O.), Kenyon College Library (Gambier, O.), Library 
University of Tennessee (Knoxville, Tenn.), Oberlin College Library (Oberlin, O.), Library Washington University 
(St. Louis, Mo.), Library University of Wisconsin (Madison, Wis.), Watkinson Library (Hartford, Conn.), Trinity 
College Library (Durham, N. C.). 


KEGAN PAUL, TRENCH, TRUBNER & CO., Ltd., 


PUBLISHERS AND LIBRARY AGENTS, 


Dryden House, Gerrard Street, W., London, Eng., 

Having extensive experience in supplying PUBLIC LIBRARIES, MUSEUMS, GOVERNMENT 
INSTITUTIONS, etc., at Home and Abroad, with Miscellaneous Requisites, Books (New and 
Second-hand), or Periodicals in a// Languages, offer their Services to LIBRARIANS, SECRE- 
TARIES, AND OTHERS. Careful attention given to every detail. Exceptional Facilities for 
obtaining Forcign and Scarce Books, BINDING OF EVERY DESERIPTION UNDERTAKEN. Periodicass 
— Newspapers Promptly Supplied as issued. Books Shipped to all parts of the World at Lowes: 

ates. 


TERMS ON APPLICATION, ALSO LIST OF LIBRARY APPLIANCES, KANDBOOKS, ETC. 
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OUR BOOK BUSINESS 


bas grown steadily year by year until now our Philadelphia store sells more books than any 
other American retail house, and our New York store is a close second. 

The reason is simply this: we carry a most comprehensive stock, buy when and where 
books can be had to the best advantage, taking them in such lots as will command the lowest 
possible prices. 

Our facilities for supplying libraries, both private and public, are of the very best. New 
books are on our tables the day of publication, and nearly always at less than publishers’ prices. 

Our NEW BOOK CATALOGUE is ready. Kindly let us know if you wish a copy. 


PHILADELPHIA’ JOHN WANAMAKER NEW YORK 
JUST PUBLISHED 


CORPORATION LAW OF MARYLAND 


400 pp. Full Law Buckram i Price $2.50 


The entire Corporation Law of Maryland in one volume together with a scale of 
fees and charges and all Corporation forms. 


Edited by Henry W. WituiAMs of the Baltimore Bar 
Introduction by Francis K. Carey of the Baltimore Bar 


GEORGE W. KING PRINTING COMPANY 


State Printers and Law Book Publishers 
31 S. Howard Street, (BOTH PHONES) Baltimore, Md. 


The R. R. Havens Company THE DESIGN OF 
Typical 
New and Second Hand Books Steel Railway Bridges 


suitable for Libraries. Catalogs 


a W. CHASE THOMSON 
issued and sent upon application M. Can. Soc. C.E. 


AUTHOR OF 


“BRIDGE AND STRUCTURAL DESIGN” 


29 West 42d St., New York A book of practical value for the instruc- 


tion of Civil Engineering Students, and one 
which can be studied with profit by those 
in actual practice, as well as by draftsmen 
who desire to become familiar with the 


{ A LIA hy Q 0 0 KS methods employed in designing offices. 
Cloth, 6x9 ins., vii+178 pages, 


21 Diagrams and Detail Drawings. 


of every description Price, $2.00 net 
(Special prices to public libraries) Descriptive Circular on Request 
FRANCESCO TOCCI 
620 Broadway New York | | Engineering News Book Department 


220 Broadway, New York 


CATALOGUE ON APPLICATION Ask for COMPLETE Set of Circulars 
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Directory of Dealers 


Who Issue Catalogs of Rare Books, “ Remainders” 


and Slightly 


Used Books. 


DOMESTIC. 
Aan. Magusins Exchange, P. O. Box 587, St. Louis, 


Anderson, John R., 76 Fifth Ave., New York. 
Bartlett, N. J., & Co., 28 Cornhill, Boston, Mass. 
Blessing, W. P., Mgr., 192 Michigan Ave., Chicago. 
Book Exchange, Derby, Conn. (Reference Books.) 


Beston Book Co., Boston, Mass. (Larger stock of 
magazine sets than all other dealers combined.) 

Brentano’s, Publishers and Booksellers, Fifth Ave. 
and St., New York. 

Britnell, A., 241 Yonge St., Toronto, Canada. 


Cadby, J. W., Albany, N. Y. (Largest stock of Pe- 
Sets in. the World) 


Campbell, William }., Philadelphia, Pa. (Americana 
and General Literature.) 


Caspar, C. N., Co., 431 E. Water St., Milwaukee, Wis, 


Clark, A. S., 218 Washington Street, Peekskill, N. 
Y. (Any ¥tr-41- issued by me tells the story 
better than I can here.) 

Crawford, A. J., 4th and Chestnut Sts., St. Louis, Mo. 

Engelke, Geo., 280 N. Clark St., Chicago, IIL 

Foley, P. K., 14 B St., Boston, Mass. 

Goodspeed’s Bookshop, sa Park St., Boston, Mass. 

Gregory, H., 116 Union St., Providence, R. I. 

Havers, R. R., Co., 27 West 42d St., New York. 
(Special concessions to libraries.) 

Hays, Cushman Co., 32 Monrot St., Chicago, Ill. 

Heise, John, 410 O. C. S, Bank Bidg., Syracuse, N. Y. 

Humphrey, G. P., 65 Spring St., Rochester, N. Y. 

Huntting, The H. R., Co., Springfield, Mass. 


Kimball Bros., 6:8 Broadway, Albveny, N. Y. (We 
make a specialty of Americana.) 


Ladd, Niel Morrow, Book Co., 646-648 Fulton St., 
Brooklyn, N. Y. (Send list be i Books Wanted.) 


Lauriat, Chas. E., Co., 385 Washington St., Boston. 
Lemcke & Buechner, 11 East 17th St.. New York. 
Lexington Bcok Shop, 730 Lexington Ave., N. Y. 
Liebeck, C. F., 1261 E. 67th St., Chicago, Ill. 
Littlefield, George E., 67 Cornhill, Boston, Mass. 
Loeser & Co., Frederick, Brooklyn, N. Y. 

a Co., Joseph, 39 Columbia St., Albany, 


Madigan, P .F., White Plains, New York. 
Malkan, Henry, 18 Broadway, New York. 


McDevitt-Wilson Bargain Book Store, : and 10 Bar- 
clay St., New York. 


Science Theclogy.) ) 
Matthews, L. S., & Co., 2623 Olive St., St. Louis, Mo. 
Mendoza, Isaac, Book Co., 17 Ann St., New York. 
Morris Book Shop, 152 Wabash Ave., Chicago, Ill. 
Den Depot, 326 N. roth St., Phila, 


himan, Prop. 


Taylor, Thos. J., Taunton, Mass. (Specialty, Pam- 
phiets Relating to America.) 

Thayer, H. A., Newtonville, Mass. (Theological.) 

Thomson-Pitt Book Co., 947 Eighth Ave., N. Y. 

Torch Press Book Shop, Cedar Rapids, Ia. (Books 
about Iowa and the early West.) 

Uaieg is Association, 44 East 23d St., New 

and English Remainders.) 


FOREIGN. 

Allen, E. G., & Son, 28 Henrietta St., London. 

Alicke Paul, Antiquariat, Dresden, Germany. 

Baer, Joseph, & Co., Hochstrasse 4, Frankfort, Ger. 

Baker's Great 14-16 John Bright St., Bir- 
mingham, England. 

Barrard, P. M., M.A., Tunbridge Wells, England 
(Valuable and out-of-the- -way books. Libraries 
formed.) 

J. Printer and Publisher, Leiden, 

oll 

Brockhaus, F, A., Querstrasse 16, Leipzig, Germ. 

Brown, Wm., 5 Castle St., Edinburgh, Scotland. 

Burgersdijk & Niermans, Leyden, Holland. (Very 
large stock of Theology, Classics, Scientific peri- 
odicals, Dutch history, old and rare books on 
Medicine, Chemistry, Natural Science. Public 
sales 

Edwards, F., 83 High St., Marylebone, London. 

Ellis, Messrs., 29 New Bond St., London, Eng. 

Gilhofer & Ranschburg, I. Bognergasse 2. Vienna, 
Austria. (Old Books, Prints, Autographs.) 

Gottschalk, Paul, 13 Unter den Linden, Berlin. 
(Rare Books and Mss., Science.) 

Harrassowitz, Otto, Queerstrasse 14, Leipzig, Ger- 
many. 

Hiersemann, Karl W., Kénigsstrasse 3, Leipzig, 

rmany. 

Higham, Charles, & Son, 27a Farringdon St., London, 
E. C. (Theology; second-hand and remainders.) 

Junk, W., Berlin, Kurfurstendamm. (Science.) 

Lineburg’s, Dr. H., Sortiment und Antiquariat. 
(Fraz Gais.) Karlsstr. 4, Miinchen, Germ. (Nae 
tural and Social Sciences.) 

McKenzie, Jas., 238 Buchanan St., Glasgow, Scotland, 

Moggs Bros., 109 Strand, London, Eng. 

Malota, Franz, tv Wiedenerhof, Vienna, Austria 

Nijhe@,, Martins, Nobelstraat 18, The Hague, Hol- 


| Quaritch, Bernard, 11 Grafton St., New Bond St, 


Rosenbach Co., 1320 Walnut St., Philadelphia. | 


(Americana, English Lit. Mss., Early Printing.) 


Schulte, Theo. E., 132 East 23d St., New York. | 
(Americana, logy.) 


General Li iterature, Theo! 
Stechert, G. E., & y 129-133 West so St., New 
York. (Books in’ various Janquages.) 
Steiger, E.. & Co., 25 Park Place, New York. (Larg- 


departments, especially suitable for libraries.) 


London, England. 

Rosenthal’s Antiquariat (Ludwig), Hiide itrasse 
16, Munich, Germany. (American ks and 
Prints, Incunables, mss., Rare Books, Prints.) 

Shesiont G. E., & Co., New York, Leipzig, London, 

aris. 

Steiger, E.. & Co., 25 Park Place, New York. 
(Second-hand German books in ail departments 
kept in stock. Foreign dealers’ second-hand 
books imported, Ask for catalogs. Send list 
of wants. 

Stevens, g- & Brown, 4 Trafalgar Sq., London, 

ng. 

Stevens, Son & Stiles, 39 Gm Russell St., London, 

. C. (Americana and Economics.) 

Pn Em., 19 Rue Scribe, Paris, France. 


| Welter, H., 4 Rue B. Palissy, Paris, 5 
for libraries. 


est stock of new German publications in all | 


(300,000 vols., 
stock). 
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THE 


Publishers’ Trade List Annual 


1908 


READY AUGUST 31st 


Tf ordered and paid for in advance of publication, price, $1.50 
A fter September Ist, $2.00 


f The catalogues of all the publishers of importance 
are combined in this massive volume, which is supplied 
at nominal cost to secure its widest distribution. It is a 


convenient reference book that any library can ill-afford 


j to be without. 


Office of THE PUBLISHERS’ WEEKLY 


298 BROADWAY, NEW YORK 
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DIRECTORY OF LIBRARY SUPPLIES. | BOOKS FOR SALE. 


C. Alex. Nelson, Columbia _— Library, 


ADHESIVE PAPER, ADHESIVE CLOTH, 
GUMMED ALPHABETS AND NUMERALS." | New York Cit 
Gaylord Bros., Syracuse, N. Y. A complete set of the Library Journal, first 5 vols., 
B.. half morocco, remainder in numbers, 


Holden Patent Book Cover Co., Springfield, Mass. 
Litrary Bureau, 530 Atlantic Ave., Boston, Mass. cm 


BINDING. Half-Rate Subscriptions 


sth St. and University Pl, N. Y. 

ackwe 1ot t. an niversity 

City | 

Cearie Chivers, 1242 Brooklyn, N. Y. he Library Journal 


Geist, ‘ek 6th Ave., N 


Siss S. ristiansen, Art Binder, 36 E. agd St., | 
~~ Subscriptions to THE LIBRARY JOURNAL 
ros., 142-144 t i ate ( 
Tapley Co., 38 W. 37th St., nN. ¥. Gis, accepted from Members of Boards of Trustees, 
° Buds Wales, ia: boro, pg or from any library assistant, providing a sub- 
BOOK COVERS, LABELS AND BINDERS. | been entered by 
the library itself. Personal copies can thus be 
Gaylord Brothers, Syracuse, N. Y. had at little cost. 
Patent Book Co., Springfield, Mass. 
. Johnston & Co. ittsburgh, Pa. 
P. F, V p Everen, 60 Ann St., N. Y. City. 298 BROADWAY, NEW YORK 
Weis Binder Co., Toledo, O. = — 
JUST OUT 
BOOK PLATES. (Ex Libris.) _ 
Manuscripts from 800, A.D. -D. 
Robert Sneider Co., Engravers, 145 Fulton St., N. Y. P Being Catalogue oe? 5560, 4.B 
BOOK STACKS, LIBRARY FURNITURE, ETO. “!manecks and Colendars in All Lan- 
Metal | Being Catalogue 132 of 
. B. Cornell Iron Works, N. City. | 5 
Koller & Smith, Inc., 208 Broadway, N. Y. City. | Ludwig Rescathal’ 8 Antiquarian Bookstore 
egardstrasse, 14, Munich, Germany 


Library Bureau, 2%. Atlantic Ave. +» Boston. Sent gratis on application 


CARBON PRINTS AND 

Braun, Clement & Co., 256 sth Ave., N. ¥. City. 

Cosmos Picture Co., ie W. agth St., N. Y. City. OOKS.—All eut-of-print books supplied. 

Perry Pictures Co., Malden, no matter on what subject. Write us 


We can get you any book ever published. 


CARD AND FILING CABINETS, ETO. . 
Please state wants. When in England call 


Art Metal Construction Co., Jamestown, N. Y. 


Giobe Wernicke Co., 380 Broadway, N. Y. City. and see our 50,000 rare books. BAKER’S 
bir r & Smith, Inc. 298 Broadway, N. ¥. City. | GREAT BOOKSHOP, 14-16 John Bright 
Wabash Chicago, Street, Birmingham, England. 


Yawman & Erbe Rochester, N, Y. 


CATALOG CARDS. A SPECIALTY. 
Globe Wernick Co., 380 Broadway, N. Y. City. Largest Stock in Existence 
Koller & Smith, Inc., 208 Broadway, N. Y. City. a be comin 
Library Bureau, 530 Atlantic Ave., Boston. 
A G ea urg és a1s-221 Wabash Ave., Chicago, W- H. LOWDERMILK & CO., 
h Cc. 
Yawman & Erbe Mfg. Co., Rochester, N. Y. 


INKS, MUCILAGE, PASTE, OLIPS, ETC. WILLIAM R. Jenxins Co. 


Arabol Mfg. Co., 100 William St., New York | 
Bookbinders’ Flexible Glue and Library Paste. 


Clipper Mfg. Co., New York. F h AND OTHER 8 ¥ 

Cushman & ‘Dennison, W. sad r n FOREIGN 0 0 $ 
ire aste . 7 uane St ew York. 

Gaylord, Bros. Syracuse, Sixth Ave. & 48th St. - New York 

373 sth Brookiva, We Branch Stores. Send for Catalogues 


Niagara Clip Co., 12 ee | St New York City. 
Sieber & Trussell Me Louis, Mo. 


Waterman, & NY. TICE & LYNCH 


Custom house Brokers 
St 16 Beaver St., New York 
Importations of books consigned to our care will 
Yawman & Erbe Mfg. Co., Rochester, N. Y. teceive careful attention 
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American Library Association 


| Publishing Board 
34 Newbury Street, - . - Boston, Mass. 


Some Industrial Art Books 


16 pages. Price toc. $1.25 per roo copies. 


SUBJECTS INCLUDED 


For Engineers and Firemen Cement 

Piumbing, including Fitting for Heat Tia and Metal Work 
Electricity in General Carpentry and Wood Working 
Paints and Painting Tools and Mechanics 


Iron and Steel Work 


Smithsonian Report for 1906 


Printed catalog cards for this report are now ready for distribution 
Price, $1.08. 

There are left only a few sets of cards for the reports of 1896-1905. Price 
$6.85. 


Old South Leaflets, volume 7 


Printed catalog cards for this volume, se cents. $2.95 for vol. 1-7. 


Kroeger. Guide to Reference Books 
Price, $1.25. 
To libraries ordering direct a special price of 75 cents is offered. For s 
copies in sheets for mounting, price, 60 cents. 


‘Eastman, W.R. Library Buildings 
Price, 10 cents. 
Reprinted after revision from the Proceedings of the American Library 
Association, Waukesha, 1901. 


SEND FOR CIRCULAR 
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Bargain Book Shop 


4 and 10 Barclay Street 
NEW YORK CITY 


WE have this month, the following in standard refer- 
sence works, at bargain prices: 


International Encyclopedia Cyclopedia of Music 
Warner’s Library International Dictionary 


Encyclopedic Dictionary Famous Composers and Their Music 
World’s Best Poetry Nelson’s Encyclopedia 
Scribner’s U. S. History New International Encyclopaedia 
Historian’s History Universal Encyclopedia 
Jewish Encyclopedia Standard Dictionary 
AND MANY OTHERS 

If you are at all interested in any of the above, write us for descrip- 

tions and prices. 


We are constantly adding to our large and varied 
stock of remainders of editions and other bargains. Below 
we give a few of our recent additions: 


BOOKBINDING FOR BIBLIOPHILES. Being notes on some tech- 
nical features of the well bound book for the aid of connoisseurs, 
together with a sketch of gold tooling, ancient and modern, by 


FLETCHER BATTERSHALL. Thin = large $2.50 net, $1.50 

type, boards, POSTAGE, 15 CENTS 
BLACK’S MEDICAL DICTIONARY. Edited by Joun D. Comrie. 

Over 350 illustrations. London and New York, 

1906. Thick 12mo, red cloth, . : : $2.50 net, $1.00 


THE PLEASURES OF THE TABLE. An account of gastronomy 
from ancient days to present time, with a history of its literature, 
schools and most distinguished artists, together with some special 
receipts and views concerning the zxsthetics of dinners and dinner- 


giving, by GEORGE H. ELLWANGER, M.A. 
New York, 1902. 8vo, cloth, : : $2.50 net, $0.75 


SEND US YOUR LIST OF WANTS 
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